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ADDITIONAL LESSONS required by 


North German Linn ~ § Governess (diplémée). Very good 
Linguist. Highly recommende: Requires also Engagement for 
—— ress, Fravvein 8., 3, Dorset Street, Portman 
iquare, W. 


PRn TATE SECRETARY.—An English 
, Good French, German,and Dutch Scholar, Quick Writer, 
Excellent Reader, seeks SITUATION as above. ighest references. 
—Address, B., care of W. H. Smith, Union-street, Birmingham. a 
TYPE-WRITING. 
AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS, &c.— 


Scientific, >. and Medical mse. carefully » peer ptly 
typewritten by Rayxe & Co., 40, No 
Private room for dictation. Highest references. 


ERMAN and SPANISH.—A University 


Lecturer, living in the best part of Oxford, RECEIVES a 
YOUNG LADY as Boarder or Pupil into his family. Modern lan- 
eases. —Address Xx. ., care of Messrs. Terry & Co., 6, fatton G: urden, 


swans MEMOIRS, &e., c., translated 


from ITALIAN, SPANISH, and PRENC H. References 
= te (apronshincs and capacity.— Address, M. K. B., 70, Earl's Court 


: CATALOGUES 
FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & co., 7, Souo— Square. 








Street, Strand, W.C. 
Translations. 








“FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
Importers of Foreign Books, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN; 


AND 
20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINEURGH. 
CATALOGUES post free on application, _ 


GLAISHER, REMAINDER and 


® DISCOUNT BOOKSELLER, 245, High Holborn, Loadon. 
New Remainder CATALUGUE just issued and will be sent post free 
on application. Also Lists of New ks at Discount prices, and 
Catalogue of Popular French Novels. 


Cyt HEAD > CATALOGUE, 


No. 281, issued this day, containing the Transactions of vastous 
Learned Societies, Autograph Letters, Dorat’s exquisitely Illustrated 
Books, Maws’s Genus Crocus, Best Editions of Stand: ard Authors, &c., 
may be had on application to Wittiam Downxixe, 5, Temple Row, 
Bening ham 
Ss “CATALOGUE (No. 280) of MODERN BOOKS, chiefly First 
Editions may still be had 
BORD. EDITION of SIR WALTER SCOTT'S NOVELS, on 
Large Paper, price 16s. per volume.—W. Downixe, Chaucer's Head 
Library. Veer has One Copy for sale. 
NORMAN R. GALE.—A Collection of this charming Writer's Searce 
Works, price ‘ae. Particulars in Catalogue, No. 281, Chaucer’s Head 
Library, Birmingham. 





FORTHCOMING EXAMINATION, —AsaseT ART KEEPERS 
(Art Branch), South Kensington Museum.—ASSISTANT KEEPERS 
(Science Branch), South Kensington Museum ct 7th JULY. 
The date specified is the latest at which applications can be received. 
They must be made on forms to be obtained, with poe, from 


the Secretary, Civil Service Commission, Loudon, 8. 
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PRICE 34. 
[Registered as a Newspup'r. 





BIBLIOTHECA PHILLIPPICA.—A Portion of the Famous 
Collection of Historical, Topographical, Ge nealogical, and 
other Manuscripts of the late sir THOMAS PHILLIPPS, 


Bart. 
MESSBS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & 


HODGE will SELL by apcren at their HOUSE, No. 13, 
WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C., on MONDAY, Jeune 19, 
and Three Following Days, at 1 clove precisely a PORTION of the 
famous COLLECTION of HISTORICAL, POPOGRAPHICAL, 
GENEALOGICAL, and other MANUSCRIPTS and AUTOGRAPH 
LETTERS of the late Sir THOMAS PHILLIPPS, Bart., F.R.S., &c., 
of Middle Hill, Worcestershire, and Thirlestaine House, i ‘heltenham, 
together with many of his Privately Printed Works. Included among 
the Manuscripts are the Southwell and Blathwayte State Papers, com- 
prising the Correspondence of most of the chief Statesmen of the reign 
of William III.—Sir Julius Cesar’s and other MSS. of the reign of 
Elizabeth and James I.—numerous important Works relating to 
es and Scotland— Poems by Chaucer, Lidgate, Suffolk. Alabaster, 

br. Fraunce, Oldisworth, together with others of the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries— Works relating to the Households of 
Edward VI, Henry VIL. and VIIT., Sunderland, &c.—Early Chronicles 
—Prayers by Lord Clarendon—Collectanea ‘aley 79 vols.—Cooper’s 
Bedfordshire—Gower’s Cheshire—Irish Encumbered Estates, 83 vo!s — 
Collections by Francis, Earl of Bedford, Stevens, Burton, Hasted, 
Lewis, Bishop Nicolson Ware—The. atrical MSS. relating to Shake- | 
speare, Garrick, Sheridan, Harriet, Mellon, Siddons, &c.—Genealogical | 
Works by Dean Wotton, Le Neve, J. Warburton, Rade lyffe. Townsend 
Sir G. Nayler, Sir W. Betham, and other famous Heralds—U inpublished 
Romance hy J. Strutt—Thoresby’ 's Collection of Letters—Archbishop | 
Tenison’s Papers—together with the Original Autograph Manuscript | 
of Sir Walter Scott's Life of Swift. 

May be viewed. Catalozues may be had, price 1s. each. 


"J 
IRST MEMOIR of the ARCHA0 
LOGICAL SURVEY of pte putea under the auspices 
of the EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND—BENI HASAN. Part I. 
by Percy E. Newserry, with Plans and Seasaspnente of the Tombs, 
y G. W. Fraser, PF. s.A. (Edited by F. L. Grirritu, B.A, F.S. AL). 
Forty -nine Plates (4 Coloured). Price 25s. 
Keeoan Pact, Trenca, Triisyer & Co., Ltd, 
the Eeyrt Expioration Funp, 37, Great 
_ (opposite the British Museum). 


ASSOCIATION for PROMOTING the 


GENERAL WELFARE of the BLIND, 258, Tottenham Court 
Road.—TO LET, TWO large, well-lighted STU DIOS.—For particulars 
apply to the Secrerary on the premises. 


BEITISH RECORD St SOCIETY, Limited. 
OW READY. 
PART LI. of “THE INDEX LIBRARY.” 


Contents :—Calendars of (1) Prerogative Court of Canterbury Wills ; 
(2) Berkshire Wills; (3) Abstracts of Gloucestershire Inquisitiones 


Post mortem. 
PART LIL. will appear Ist July. 
Subscription £1 1s. Apply to Hon. Sec A. Fry, 172, Edmund 
Street, Birmingham, or to the Agent, Mr. ro J.CL ARK, 4, Lincoln's Inn 


Fields, cl Sea Nes 
OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS. —The One Hundred and_ Nineteenth 
EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 5, PALL MALL EAST, from 
10 till 6. Admission, Is. Catalogue, Is. 


A trrep D, Faire, R.W.S., Secretary. 


A ‘A BERDARE HALL, RESIDENCE for 
WOMEN STUDENTS of the UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of 
SOUTH WALES and MONMOUTHSABIRE, CARDIFF. 


Principal: Miss ETHEL HURLBATT. 


Board and Residence £35 per annum, College Tuition fee £10 per 
annum. One Scholarship of £35, one of £30, four of £25, one of £20, 
one of £15, and Twelve Exhibitions of £11 Is., will be offered at the 
University College Entrance Examination in September.—For par- 
ticulars apply to the Prixcirat . before September Ist. 


THE AUTOTYPE COM PANY, 
74, New Oxford Street, London. 












London ; and Orricr of 
Russell Street, W.C. 





Fine Art Publications. 
ALFRED STEVENS and his WORK. With 


57 Full-Page Autotype Illustrations and Memoir and 
Critical Descriptions, by Mr. HUGH STANNUS, 
F.R.LB.A. Price Six Guineas. 


THE ART of FRANCESCO BARTOLOZZI. 
One Hundred Examples, with Notes and Memoir by 
LOUIS FAGAN, Esq. In Four Parts. Price, complete, 
Twelve Guineas. Separate Plates may be obtained. 


THE LIBER STUDIORUM of TURNER 
Autotype Facsimiles, accompanied with Notices of each 
Plate, by the Rey. STOPFORD BROOKE, M.A. _Pub- 
lished in 8 vols. Four Guineas each. Separate Plates 
may be obtained. 





IDYLLS of athe N ORFOLK BROADS. by 

. H. EM B.A.,M.B. Twelve Plates in Auto- 

unin in yo Portfolio, with Descriptive Letter- 
press. Proofs, £1 11s. 64. Puiots, £1 1s. 


Fine Art Catalogue, 186 pages, post free, 6d. 
THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 
R. G. WOULLISCROFT R HEAD, 


R.P.E., Member of the Arts and Crafts Society, gives 
INSTRUCTION in DRAWING, PAINTING, DESIGNING, and 
ETCHING at his Studio, Doune "Lod e, Oxford Road, Putuey ; or at 
Pupil’s Residence.—Terms strictly moderate. 





GAY & BIRD'S 
New Publications and Importations. 


2 vols., crown Svo, tastefully bound in vegetable parchment, 
gilt ‘tops and boxed. This Edition limited to 250 copi-s, 
price 1%s. net. 


Also 50 copi2s on Hand-made Pape, half-vellum, 
gilt tops, 21s, net. 


VICAR of WAKEFIELD. Printed at 


the Jouaust Press, and Portrait an 18 Etchings by Lalauze. 


Uniform with the above, Ordinary Edition, 64. net ; 
50 copies cn Hand-made Paper, 105. 6d. net. 


PAUL and VIRGINIA. By Bernardin 
— PIERRE. Fine Portrait and 5 Etchings by Laguil- 
ermie. 


FOURTH EDITION, crown 8vo, tastefully bound, 2s. 6d. 
TIMOTHY'S QUEST. By Kate Dougias 


Times.—“* A charming narrative. ..By this felicitous sketch Mrs 
Wiggin he us firmly established her literar y reputation.” 

Punch.—* In the arid life of the book-reviewer there is sometimes 
found the oasis of opportunity to recommend a book worth reading. 
My Baronite has by chance come upon such an ove in ‘Timothy s 
Quest,” Ww Kate Douglas Wiggin.. .."The book is an almost perfect 
idyl ....1t is the best thing of the ‘kind that, has reached us from 
America since * Little Lord F ‘auntleroy * crossed the At'antic.” 


Crown 8vo, printed on Hand-made Paper at the Chi.wick 
ress. tastefully bound, 5s. 


THROUGH STARLIGHT to DAWN. 


By A. E RNEST HINSHELWOOD. 
Seotsman.—" Though tliey are by no means an imitation, these poems 
have much in common with the work of Mr. Swinburne..... They 

reveal a power which promises better things.” 


Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 7a. 6d. 


UNDER the EVENING LAMP. By 
R. H. STODDARD. 

Contents :—Scotch Contemporaries of Burns—James Hogg (the 
Ettrick Shepherd)—William Motherwell—The Early Yeurs of Gifford 
—Robert Bloomfield—Johu Clare—Ebenezer Elliott—David Gray 
William Blake—Hartley Coleridge—Thomas Lovell Beddoes—George 
Darley—Thomas Love Peacock—Edward Fitzgerald—Richard Monck- 
ton Milnes (Lord Houghton), 

Mr. Le GALLIENNE in the Star.—“ A pleasant contribution to litera y 
biography.” 

Review of Reviews.—* Luteresting and brightly written.” 








Crown 8vo, 6 Facsimiles, cloth, gilt top, 5s. net. 


EARLY BIBLES of AMERICA. By 
Rev. J. WRIGHT, D.D. Fifty Large-Paper c pies, 
buckram., gilt top, 10s 6d. net. 

Literary World —“ Full of curious and deeply -interesting matter, 

It is not a dry bibliography, but a history.” 


8vo, cloth, gilt top, 5#. net. 


FRANCIS DRAKE: a Tragedy of the 


Sea. By 8. WEIR MITCHELL. 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, 53. net. 


THE MOTHER, and other Poems. By 


8. WEIR MITCHELL. 
*,* See Mr. Norman Gate's high praise of the above two volumes 
in last week's issue of the Acapemy, 


Crown 8vo, tastefully bound, 5s. net. 


PROSE IDYLS. By John Albee. 


Mr. R. Le Gauiienxe in the Star.—* One of the daintiest looks I 
have seen. -silverpoints in prose, one micht call them. 
Academy.- —“* Very beautifully and very tencerly expressed.” 


8vo, 11 Coloured Plates, bound in deerskin, 25s. net. 


THE SONG of the ANCIENT PEOPLE. 


By EDNA DEAN PROCTOR. With an Iotreduction 
by JOHN FISKE, ant Notes. 
Mr Dovuctas Staves, in Literary World ie Proctor has hardly 
a superior amoug the wome n posts of America....The book is a marvel 
of sumptuous bookmaking,” 


2 vola., 8vo pp. 450 and 456, 2 Maps, cloth, 163 net. 


THE DAWN of ITALIAN INDE. 


PENDENCE: Italy, from the Congress of Vienna, 18'4, 
to the Fall of Venice, 1819. By WILLIAM R. THAYER. 


wa 8vo, pp. 418, cloth, 8s. n 


THE EVE ‘of the FRENCH ‘REVOLU- 


TION. Br EDWARD J. LOWELL. 
Speaker.—“ This is the best handy-book that has come across us ou 
the pre-revolutionary end of the eightee nth century.” 


*.° G & B. are the Special Agents for the Sale of HOUGHTON, 
MIFFLIN & CO2S PUBLICATIONS, ¢ ‘omplete Pore 
trait Catalogue, post free, 64, 
LONDON : 
GAY & BIRD, 27, Kina Witttam STREET, STRAND. 
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NEW NOVELS 


AT THe LIBRA RIES. 





































NOW READY. 


WHO WINS—LOSES. 


By SOPHIA MARY LOCKE. 


In 8 vols., crown Svo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MRS. SEVERN.” 


MRS. ELPHINSTONE of DRUM 


By Mra. STEVENSON, Author of “Juliet,” &c. In 
3 vols., crown Svo. 
** The book is far above the average.’ —Daily News, 


NOW READY. 


DUAL LIVES. By J. C. Chil- 


LINGTON. 


* One of the most original and powerful novels that have 
appesred in the ccurse of the current spring.’ 
Daily Telegraph. 


In 3 vols., crown Svo, 


A NEW EDITION READY THIS DAY. 


THE SOUL of LILITH. By 


MARIE CORELLI, Author of “ Ardath,”’ &c. Fifth 
Editon. In 1 vol., crown Svo, 63. 


CABINET EDITIONS OF 


STANDARD WORKS 


FOR THE LIBRARY. 


Each in crown Svo, 


THE PRIVATE LIFE of 


ANTOINETTE. By HENRIETTE 


MARIE 


FELICITE 


CAMPAN, First Lady-in-Waiting to the Queen, With 
2 Vortraits. In 1 vol., crown Svo, 6s. 
MY REMINISCENCES. By W. P. 


FRITH, R.A. A New and Cheaper Edition, being the 
Eighth. Ia 1 vol., crown Svo, 65, 


DEAN HOOK: his Life and Letters. 
Edited by the Rev. W. R. W. STEPHENS. In 1 vol., 
crown Svo, 63, 


THE LIVES of PAINTERS : Hogarth, 


Sir Joshua Reynolds, Gainsborough, Fuseli, Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, Turner. By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. Crown 
Svo, with Portraits, 6s. 


THE LIVES of WITS and HUMOR- 


ISTS: Swift, Steele, Foote, Goldsmith, the Colmans, 





Sheridan, Torson, Svdney Smith, Theodore 
Ry JOHN TIMBs, F.S.A. In Two Vol 
with Portraits, 12s. 


Hook, &c, 
.» crown 8vo, | 
















THE LIVES of STATESMEN: Burke | 
and Chatham, By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A, 
with Portraits, ¢ 


THE HISTORY of the RISE and| 


PROGRESS of the ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. By 
Sir EDWARD CREASY, late Chief Justice of Ceylon. 
A Populsr Acecunt of the Primary Princip’es and 
Formation and Development of the English Constitution, 
avoiding all Party Politics. Fourteenth Edition. 


Crown Svo, 


Crown 


Svo, Gs, 


THE FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES 


of the WORLD. By Professor CREASY. Library 
Edi'ion, ia demy §vo, 10s. Gd. To;ular Edition, in 
crown Svo, 6s, 


Rice Arp Bentey & Son, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 














MESSRS. WARD & DOWNEY’S 


NEW BOOKS. 
THE GHOST WORLD. By T. F. 


THISELTON DYER, Author of “Church Lore Glean- 
ings.” 103, 6d, [ Now ready. 


SOCIAL STUDIES. By Lady Wilde, 


Author of ** Ancient Legends of Ireland.’’ 6s. 
| Next week. 


OUR VIANDS: Whence They Come 
and How They are Cooked. By A. W. BUCKLAND, 
Author of “ Anthropological Studies.” €s. 

“ She has succeeded in giving us a very interesting history 
of our own ordinary dishes and of the most curious and 
characteristic dishes of other countries.””—Spectator. 


ENLARGED, REVISED, AND CHEAPER EDITION, 
NOW READY. 


ANGELICA KAUFFMANN: a Bio- 
graphy. With a List of her Paintings and Drawings, ard 
Two Portraits. By FRANCES A. GERARD. 1 vol., 63. 

“It is written with kindliness, knowledge, and good taste, 
and if it contributes little to our knowledge of Angelica 
Kauffmann as an artist, it helps us materially to understand 
her versatile charms as a woman.’’—Standard, 

** Miss Gerard has studied her materials, which are scanty 
in English but copious in other languages, with great in- 
dustry, and in particular, has recovered many letters written 
by Angelica Kauffmann, which lend an intrinsic and ex- 

ceptional interest to her volume.””— 7imes. 


THIRD EDITION. 


THE INSANITY of GENIUS and the | 
General Inequality of Human Faculty Physiologically | 
Considered. By J. F. 
and Heredity.”” Third Edition. 6s. 


POEMS CHIEFLY AGAINST. 
PESSIMISM. By J. 8. FLETCHER, Author of ** When 
Charles the First was King.’’ 3s. 6d. 





NISBET, Author of “ Marriage | 


| 


Sampson Low, Marston & Company's 
N EW BOOKS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


WITH CAPTAIN STAIRS 
TO KATANGA. 


By JOSEPH A. MOLONEY, L.R.C.P., F.R.G.8., 
Medical Officer of the Expedition. 
With Map and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, &s. 6d. 


WOMAN’S MISSION: a Series of 
Congress Papers on the Philanthrop‘c Work of Women 
by Eminent Writers. Arranged and Edited, with a 
Preface and Notes, by the baroness BURDETT COUTTS. 
Royal 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 








SECOND EDITION JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE BEST TOUR in NORWAY. By 
E. J. GOODMAN, Author of “ Too Curious,” &c. With 
34 Fall-page IJustrations and Route Map. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


* An entertaining companion on the voyage to Norway, and a valu- 
able guide.”"—Daily Telegraph. 





SECOND EDITION JUST READY. 


FAITH and CRITICISM: Essays by 


Congregationalists. Crown Svo, cloth, 6s, 

*A noteworthy manifesto..... These essayists are full of the spirit of 
the new time.....The dominant tone of the essays is one of buoy: ant 
hopefulness, of exultant, and one might say of daring, faith.” 

hristian World. 


‘VISION and DUTY. By Rev. C. A. 


BERRY, 0: Queen Street Congregational Chureb, Wolver- 
hampton. With Photogravure Portrait. Crown Svo, 
cloth,3s.64. 


INDEX TO THE “ENGLISH 
CATALOGUE OF BOOKS.” 


NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES | a on the plan of the late Sampson Low. 





BY ESME STUART. 


BY RIGHT of SUCCESSION. 3 vols. 


Next week. 
BY FLORENCE WARDEN. 


A PASSAGE THROUGH BOHEMIA. 
By FLORENCE WARDEN, Author cf **The House on 
the Marsh.” 3 vols. | Now ready. 


BY W. C. DAWE. 


THE EMU’S HEAD. By W. C. Dawe, 


Author of “* Mount Desolation.’’ % vols. Now . eady. 
BY HECTOR MALOT. 


MICHELINE. By Hector Malot. 
Translated by Miss RAE. 2 vols. 


* The girl heroine is unquestionably very skilfully drawn.” 
Acad Or 


NEW NOVELS AT 3s. 60. EACH. 


BY CHARLES H. BROOKFIELD. 


THE TWILIGHT of LOVE. Being 








Four Studies of the Artistic Temperament. by 
CHARLE3 H. BROOKFIELD. 3s. 64. 
** (One is charmed throughout with the prefound knowledge 


| of human nature, the keenly humorous, even where scornful, | 
| appre ciation of character, and tie terse, bright style of the | 


autkor.”’—Saturdyy Revie: 
BY “AN IDLE EXILE.” 


BY a HIMALAYAN LAKE. By “An 
gn EXILE,” Author of ‘“‘In Tent and Bungal >w.” 
ls. 6d, 

“It is wise, piquant, and thoroughly interesting.” 
Liverpool Mercury. 
“A bowk that has Bive en us unusual pleasure in the 
reading.” —/ iter: TT : 


BY JOHN BRIDGES. 


POETS ALL. By John Bridges, 
Author of “‘A Brummagem Saron.”’ 3s. 6 
* One is ever grateful for a little amusement, aa it must 
be admitted that ‘ Poets All’ is sufficiently eumusing. 
National Observer. 
ow ready. " 

THE HEART of TIPPERARY. By 
W. P. RYAN. With Introduction by WILLIAM 
O'BRIEN, M.P. 3s. 6d. 

& pow NEY, 

GARDEN, W.c 


WARD ¥ ORK 


COVENT 


LONDON : STREET, 





IV., Jan., 1831, to Dec., 1889, royal 8vo, half-bound, 
£1 1s. ‘6d. net. 
«* Vol. IV. of the ENGLISH CATALOGUE of BOOKS, 
1881-J§89, can be obtained with the above INDEX, forming 
two uniform vcelumes, balf-bound, for FOUR GUINEAS net. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN : the True Story 
of a Great Life. By WILLIAM H. HERNDON and 
JESSE W. WEIK. With an Introduction by HORACE 
WHITE. Fully Illustrated. 2 vols. Cabinet Library 
Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


CHARLES SUMNER, MEMOIR and 
LETTERS of. By EDWARD L. PIERCE. Vol. III. 
(1845-1860) and Vol. IV. (1860-1874), with Portraits. 
2 vols., royal Svo, cloth, 86s. 

“These volumes may be - ce to the student of American 
history and character.”"—Glo! 





NEW NOVELS AND STORIES. 
LYDIA. By Sydney Christian. Crown 


Svo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


WILFRED WAIDE, BARRISTER 
and NOVELIST. By RICHARD PENDEREL. 1 vol, 


A POLISH CONSPIRACY; or, a 


Wandering Star. By F. DU TERTRE (Denzil Vane’, 
Author of ** From the Dead.”” Crown 8vo, cloth, 6:. 





CHEAP EDITIOVS AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 
Zudith Sbakespeare. 


By WILLIAM BLACK, 
Price Half-a-Crown. 


Being the New Volume in the Cheap and Un‘furm Edition 
of William Black's Complete Novels. 


far from the Madding Crowd. 


By THOMAS HARDY. 
With Photogravure Portrait of the Author. 
New Issue at Half-a-Ciown. In cloth bindiog. 


The Trumpet Major. 
By THOMAS HARDY. 
(Vol. IL. in the New Issue of Thomas Hardy’s Novels.) 
Just ready, price H+)f-a-Crown. 


en Sampson Low, Marston & Company, Ltd, 
. Dunstan’s Louse, Fetter Lane, E.C. 
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SATURDAY, JUNE 17, 1893. 
No. 1102, New Series. 

Tur Eprtor cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 
It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
§c., may be addressed to the PuBLISHER, and 
not to the Eprror. 








LITERATURE. 


“ HeroEs oF THE Natioxs.””—Napolcon : 
Warrior and Ruler, and the Military 
Supremacy of Revolutionary France. By 
William O’Connor Morris. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons.) 


Or the making of books about Napoleon 
there is no end. To the historical interest 
attaching to the period during which he 
fought and ruled is added the fascination 
inseparable from the biographical details of 
the life of a striking personality. The age 
of the French Revolution and of the Empire 
is the epoch of transition from old to new 
Europe. The nineteenth century, with its 
railways and its electric telegraphs, does not 
differ from the eighteenth century, with its 
imperfect means of communication, more 
entirely than it differs in its political con- 
ceptions ; and the first workings of the new 
ideas are to be found in the study of the 
period from 1789 to 1815. Napoleon 
enforced the lessons of the French Revolu- 
tion over central and southern Europe, and 
his supremacy is of permanent importance 
from the political point of view. It is as 
the exponent of one doctrine of the Revolu- 
tion, the equality of all men before the law, 
which implied the abolition of serfdom, and 
as the enemy of others, the sovereignty of 
the people and the principle of nationality, 
that Napoleon is the grand central figure of 
the early years of the present century. The 
battle of Jena is significant as the starting 
point of new Prussia, rather than as the 
final overthrow of the old Prussian military 
system ; Waterloo marks the victory of the 
principle of nationality with more clearness 
than it does the defeat of militant France. 
But the fact that the expansion of the 
doctrines of the French Revolution over 
Europe was the reeult of the work of one 
man adds the fascination of biography to 
the more impersonal interest of history ; 
and the pediedl from 1799 to 1815 is more 
attractive to many readers than the period 
from 1789 to 1799, because it can be studied 
in the career of Napoleon. The events 
of the later period were the natural 
and inevitable outcome of the events of the 
former period, but they were spread over a 
wider surface and were impressed by the 
striking personality of the conqueror. 
Therefore it is that for one person who 
studies the history of the French Revolution 
there are many who study the story of 
Napoleon. To arouse the interest of the 
mass of general readers there can be no 
question that the biographical treatment of 
history is most effective, and a tendency to 
assert that this is the right method of 


admirer of the Revolution, and stopped short 
at his attainment of supreme power. M. 


Continent. The study of heredity and of 
psychology is taking such possession of 
many minds that it is infringing on the 
true domain of history, which is rather an 
examination of the progress of nations or 
of men taken collectively than of individuals, 
Dr. Ottokar Lorenz, in the second volume 
of Die Geschichtswissenschaft in Haupt- 
richtungen und Aufgaben, which is devoted 
to a study of the methods and influence of 
Leopold von Ranke, boldly declares that 
the three sciences of which a knowledge is 
most necessary to a historian are anthro- 
pology, genealogy, and heredity ; and there 
are signs that a reaction against the severe 
analysis of documents, which is the modern 
conception of history, may take place, and 
that a psychological examination of the 
character of individuals may be regarded in 
the future as being as much part of the 
work of a historian as a detailed investiga- 
tion into the causes and sequence of events. 
Messrs. Putnam’s Sons, the well-known 
publishers, have perceived this tendency of 
the time, and have followed up their “‘ Story 
of the Nations’’ with a similar series, en- 
titled ‘‘ Heroes of the Nations,” to which 
Mr. O’Connor Morris’s Napoleon belongs. 

It is, therefore, rather as a biographical 
than as an historical study that the volume 
under review is to be regarded. But Mr. 
Morris has not been able to keep himself 
strictly to this line, and he occasionally 
digresses into a consideration of questions 
of purely historic interest. For these 
digressions he is hardly to be blamed. For 
the biography of Napoleon, and the history 
of France during the period of the Consulate 
and the Empire, and of Europe during the 
same period, have yet to be written care- 
fully and separately before any work of 
permanent value can be compiled showing 
the measure of influence exerted by the 
man on his time and by the events on the 
man. It is not Mr. Morris’s fault that his 
volume leaves a feeling of incompleteness in 
the mind of the reader, for his material, 
abundant—indeed, over-abundant—as it is, 
has not been arranged yet in the two 
categories of history and biography in such 
a way as to render possible a work of the 
character which he evidently has in mind. 
Many eminent writers have failed before 
him, and have given a far worse jumble 
than he has done of history and biography. 
Taine’s intellect was better adapted for 
biographical than historical criticism, which 
has made his study of Napoleon far more 
brilliant than his work on the Revolution ; 
but he failed to write a great book on the 
Empire, because he was so absorbed in his 
psychological analysis of the conqueror’s 
temperament as to neglect many weighty 
historical considerations. Lanfrey, the 
greatest French writer (pace Mr. Morris) who 
has studied Napoleon and his time, was so 
led away by his bias against the Corsican 
as to vitiate his judgment on many of his 
acts. Col. Jung, whose careful research 
among documents has thrown a flood of 
light on the early years of Napoleon’s 
career, has treated his conduct during the 
Revolution from the point of view of an 


only just appeared, too late to be of service 
to Mr. Morris, has made of his hero an 
upright bourgeois. Where so many modern 
writers of research and ability have failed, 
Mr. Morris could hardly hope tv succeed. 
It will be many years before a definitive 
pronouncement on Napoleon and the 
Empire can be made. Many a book must 
be written first by specialists on special 
points before the ground can be cleared from 
the mass of legend which encumbers it, and 
the importance of Napoleon can be made 
manifest as the successor of the Revolution, 
and the character of the man be analysed, 
and his individuality shown to be neither 
heroic nor Satanic. 

It is no difficult matter to appraise the 
value of Mr. Morris’s book. He knows his 
own limitations, and in his preface makes 
no pretensions to be an original historian. 
He modestly says: ‘“‘I do not pretend to 
have read all that has been published about 
Napoleon, but I can truly say I have read 
a great deal; and this sketch shows, I 
hope, that I have studied the subject.’ 
He has studied Napoleon’s Correspondence 
with care, and has made good use of a 
course of wide general reading. His book 
is certainly the best modern account of 
Napoleon in the English language : it is not 
a first-rate history or a first-rate biography, 
and it was inevitable, as I have endeavoured 
to point out, that it should be a failure from 
the highest point of view, owing to the 
state of the materials and the confusion of 
the limits of biography and history. It is 
no discredit to Mr. Morris to have failed, 
when Taine and Lanfrey have failed before 
him, in writing a definitive book on Napoleon; 
but it is greatly to his credit that he should 
have put together an eminently readable 
volume, containing much up-to-date infor- 
mation and criticism. He writes with an 
enthusiastic admiration for his hero, which 
is in some ways a wholesome corrective to 
the spirit of excessive denigration which 
is characteristic of most modern French 
biographies of Napoleon. He admires 
him greatly as a man, but more as a 
general; and the pages referring tu 
Napoleon’s military operations are singu- 
larly lucid and generally very fair to his 
hero’s adversaries, and correct in detail. 
Mr. Morris is no novice in writing on 
military history, and he writes with more 
firmness and appreciation on military ques- 
tions than on Napoleon’s civil administra- 
tion. The chapter on Waterloo is par- 
ticularly good, and shows careful thought 
and much reading; but he utterly fails to 
give an adequate account of the state of 
France during that eventful year. He ie at 
home in treating of the campaign, but at 
sea when dealing with the currents of 
thought and opinion in France; and it is 
characteristic of his attitude towards his 
hero that he is inclined to blame France for 
not heartily supporting Napoleon in his 
last struggle against the allies. But here, 
again, it is hardly fair to criticise Mr. 
Morris too severely, for until the publica. 
tion of M. Henry Houssaye’s 78/5 there 
existed no printed authority of real value on 
the state of France during the Hundred 
Days for him to consult. 











writing history is showing itself on the | 





Arthur Lévy, whose Napoleon intime has 


There are various mistakes in this volume 
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to which attention should be called. Mr. 
Morris’s remark (p. 115) that Napoleon 
‘« founded a university” leaves an entirely 
false impression: to the ordinary English 
reader it would imply that he established a 
school of highcr education, such as Oxford 
or Cambridge, and not that he organised 
the existing teachers of France into a hier- 
archy which he called the University of 
France. Again (p. 186), Mr. Morris repre- 
sents the Emperor Francis as exchanging 
the title of Holy German Emperor for that 
of Emperor of Austria after the battle of 
Austerlitz, when as a matter of fact the 
change took place in 1804. And (p. 388) 


he lays weight on the incapacity of Grouchy | indication of the individual authorship of 


during the Waterloo campaign, by referring | separate poems, and much ingenuity has’ 


to his ill-success in Ireland in 1796, for- 
getting the brilliant conduct of that general 


1814, which had won for him the promise 
of the marshal’s dd/on which he only received 
during the Hundred Days. Mr. Morris is | 
rather severe also on both Napoleon’s wives. | 
He states without qualification (p. 23) that 
“the life of Joséphine had not been pure,” 
and that “ Barrashad been one of Joséphine’s 
lovers ’—both statements open to question. 
And he blames Marie Louise, saying (p. 252) 
that she ‘ ought not to have left him in the 
hour of disaster, to have shaken him off like 
an evil dream, to have been seen with a 
smiling face in the throng of his conquerors, 
to have dishonoured his name by an ignoble 
love,” forgetting that the poor woman was 
a prisoner in 1814, that she had been 
married to Napoleon for State reasons, not 
from motives of affection, that she had 
wished to join him in Elba, but was pre- 
vented by the policy of her father and 
Metternich, and had always longed for a 
quiet life of bourgeois affection and not for 
the feverish pageantry of the Imperial court. 
There are a few misprints, also, such as 
Hohenloe for Hohenlohe on p. 194, Guadin 
for Gaudin on p. 266, and Davoust for 
Davout in several places, 

In conclusion, a word should be said for 
the admirable production of this volume. 
The printing is clear and well-spaced, and 
the paper all that could be desired. The 
half-dozen portraits of Napoleon by different 
artists at different periods of his life are all | 
good and most instructive; but it is a pity 
that the publishers should have taken the | 
trouble to reproduce some of the celebrated 
fancy pictures of ‘‘ Napoleon at Arcola,” 
‘‘Napoleon at the Pyramids,” &c., whic 
are seldom pleasing and never iustructive. 

H. Morse Srernens. | 


| 











| 
Poems by Two Brothers. (Macmillans.) 


| to its own writer. 
during the defensive campaign in France in | 


| in the beginnings of greatness, in an evident 
‘immaturity which afterwards budded into 
‘power. It is pleasant to be assured once 
more that the master-hand was once raw 
in its apprenticeship, and that no man 
springs, as it were, from the earth, fully 
equipped. But no book would be worth 
reprinting if its claim to existence began 
_and ended with so homely a sensation; and 
| the student of Tennyson, who has Jong 
_known the 1827 volume intimately, will 


'turn to the new edition for other objects 


than encouragement. In the main he will 
be satisfied. 
In the original edition there was no 


been exercised in the effort to assign each 
In the new edition the 
poems have appended to them the initials 
of their authors, and it is this addition 
which will give the volume its peculiar 
value. True, there is still some uncertainty. 
The present Lord Tennyson says in the 
Preface : 


“It is requested that none of the poems in this 
volume said to be by my father and consequently 
signed A. T., be included in any future edition 
of his Works, as my uncle, Frederick Tennyson, 
cannot be certain of the authorship of every 
poem, and as the handwriting of the manu- 
script is known not to be a sure guide.” 


It has always been understood that, in the 
original MS., each poem was signed by the 
initials of its author, and that it was only 
when the book was in type that the brothers 
decided to merge their individuality into the 
joint effort. Apparently, however, our 
understanding was wrong upon this point. 
In any case, we may now assume that the 


authorship of the separate poems is fixed 


with some degree of certainty; and we 


| naturally turn with interest to a comparison 


of the facts of the case with the suppositions 
of the earlier critics. We hasten to notice 
which of the pieces were by Alfred, and 
how far criticism has proved correct in its 
attempt to trace his style in these boyish 
exerciges. 

Now, the most serious effort of identifica- 
tion was that undertaken by Mr. R. H. 
Shepherd in his, little volume of Zenny- 
soniana; and the result of a survey of the 
reprinted Poems by Two Brothers is a con- 
firmation of an opinion which the present 
writer expressed elsewhere, to the amused 
surprise of many of his critics—an opinion 
that Mr. Shepherd was a pioneer in the 
study of Tennyson whose work has 
been simply invaluable to all his suc- 
cessors. Mr. Shepherd’s book is, of 
course, a very rough and untidily arranged 
collection of notes. There is no sense of 





Tis first reprint of Poems by Two Brothers | construction, nor any attempt at classified 
will, without doubt, find welcome from a| criticism in any part of it. But his re- 
very wide circle of readers. The original | searches formed the groundwork of much 
edition of 1827 bas long been a rarity;| later and fuller study; and any reader 
and, though it became a fashion to feign | familiar both with Mr. Shepherd’s work 
familiarity with its contents, it is probable| and with Poems by Two Brothers must 
that the number of critics who knew it! have noticed that many critics of Tennyson 
well was exceedingly smail. its reappear- | derived their knowledge of the Laureate’s 
ance will therefore be a matter of interest | first little volume solely from a perusal of Mr. 
to the student of Tennyson and to the | Shepherd’s notes, without reference of any 
general reader alike. For the latter its|sort to the original. A certain couplet, 
charm will, in the course of nature, be | quoted by Mr. Shepherd in italics for the 
elementary ; there is always a fascination | sake of emphasis, and generally requoted by 





later eritics in the same form, under tho 
impression that the lines stand so in the 
original, is one of the readiest tests by which 
the extent of a writer’s research into Poems 
by Two Brothers may be tried. 

But to the mere capacity for painstaking 
record Mr. Shepherd added a sympathetic 
insight into the essential features of the 
work, and his volume is full of parallel 
passages which are not only suggestive, but 
in many cases conclusive. He takes twelve 
poems from the 102 which compose the 
volume, and attributes them, upon internal 
evidence, to the late Laureate. The lines 
upon which he founds his supposition are 
very often unindividual enough : the recur- 
rence of a single word is sometimes sufli- 
cient evidence for him. But in the end he 
is vindicated. Of the twelve poems, seven are 
fixed by the new initials as Alfred’s, two 
are marked as most probably his, one is the 
joint work of the two brothers, begun by 
Charles and concluded by Alfred, and only 
two are assigned to the younger brother 
incorrectly. These are the ‘‘ Lines on hearing 
a Description of the Scenery of Southern 
America,” which were by Charles; and 
* The Oak of the North,” by Frederick. 
Many of Mr. Shepherd’s less confident 
suggestions also are now supported by the 
record of authorship. He is singularly 
correct for one who was doing pioneer 
labour, and singularly modest. For this 
very reason he has been overlooked; but 
it seems to me no more than bare justice 
to the memory of one who has afforded so 
much assistance to later students of Tenny- 
son that some emphasis should now be laid 
upon the insight and illumination of his 
work. 

Of the poems themselves it is unnecessary 
to speak at length. Their resemblance to 
Byron, to Moore, to Scott, has been insisted 
upon over and over again, and there is not 
much of the purely original in them for the 
critic to record with comfort. But it is 
interesting to observe, now that the poems 
are referred to their authors, that much of 
the most imitative work in the volume is 
Alfred’s. It was he that wrote : 


** Oh, Harp of my fathers ! 

Thy chords shall decay, 

One by one with the strings 
Shall thy notes fade away ; 

Till the fiercest of tempests 
Around thee shall yell, 

And not waken one sound 
Of thy desolate shell!” 


It was his memory of Byron: that found 
voice in the following altogether Byronic 
stanza : 


** I see thee, Bassorah ! in splendour retiring, _ 
Where thy waves and thy walls in their 
majesty meet ; 
I see the bright glory thy pinnacles firing, 
And the broad vassal river that rolls at thy 
feet.”” 


‘And, finally, it was he that, in a poem 


which sounds at one moment like Byron and 
at another like Moore, made ‘“‘ Ellen” rhyme 
to “‘ dwelling.” 

But some faint indication of the future 
hovers, as it seems tc me, over two of the 
most ambitious of his contributions—‘‘ Oa 
Sublimity ” and “The Fall of Jerusalem.” 
There is a trace of his affection for finely 





sounding names in the following passage, 
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a trace, too, of the effect with which he 
would introduce them into his lines. 
‘¢ The hurricane fair earth to darkness changing, 
Kentucky’s chambers cf cternal gloom, 
The swift-pac’d columns of the desert ranging 
Th’ uneven waste, the violent Simoom, 
Thy enow-clad peaks, etupendous Gungotree ! 
Whence springs the hallow'd Jumna’s echoing 
tide 
Hoar Cotopaxi’s cloud-capt majesty, 
Enormous Chimborazo’s naked pride, 
The dizzy Cape of winds that cleaves the sky, 
Whence we look down into eternity.”’ 
And in “The Fall of Jerusalem” there is 
a sense of power and dignity which is very 
remarkable in a boy not yet seventeen. 
‘* Wail, fallen Salem! Wail: 
Though not one stone above another 
There was left to tell the tale 
Of the greatness of thy story, 
Yet the long lapse of ages cannot smother 
The blaze of thine abounding glory : 
Which thro’ the mist of rolling years, 
O’cr history’s darken’d page appears, 
Like the morning star, whose gleam 
Guzeth thro’ the waste of night, 
What time old ocean's purple stream 
In his cold surge hath deeply lav’d 
Its ardent front of dewy light.’’ 
This is singular poetry for boyhood; the 
vocabulary is so rich, the melody so resonant. 
And yet it is to be hoped that Lord Tenny- 
son’s wish may be observed, and that these 
early poems may never come to be included 
in the collected edition of his father’s work. 
For immaturity is, at the best, valuable 
only to the student; to make much of its 
product is to be unjust to development. 
We shall all read Poems by Two Brothers 
with a tender sympathy once, perhaps twice, 
from cover to cover, and then we shall set it 
aside. Its value is biographical; it has 
served its turn. As we close it for the last 
time, we re-open our Tennyson at ‘ The 
Holy Grail’; and, while we follow Galahad’s 
path across the fiery bridges, we reflect how 
brilliantly our poet passed from strength to 
strength into the fulness of his perfection, 
how completely he fathomed the realisation 
of his best. With that realisation before 
us, we have but little care for the 
beginnings. 
Artaur Wavaon, 








Logic— Inductive and Deductive. 
Minto. (John Murray.) 


WueEn Disraeli’s Saint-Aldegonde exclaimed 
how he hated Sundays, but hastened in 
deference to ecclesiastic dignities to qualify 
his major with a minor in exclusion of 
London when the clubs were open, he 
explicitly and categorically formulated what 
often has, in similar cases, been the tacit 
thought of the logician in search of a text- 
book, who could only exclude the work of 
Jevons. The older Oxford generation that 
browsed on the rather thorny nutriment 
afforded by Mansel’s Aldrich had little 
comfort in the various substitutions afforded 
by the manuals of recont years. Prof. 
Bain’s works never circulated in any visible 
quantity beyond Aberdeen; and against 
Mill there were manifold objections. Indeed, 
it is strange in a place where Logic and 
Aristotle have been well-nigh indigenous 
since Occam, that no portable compendium 
on the subject should have appeared except 
the very able little work of Whately, which, 


By W. 


in virtue of its being a reprint of the article 
in the Encyclopaedia Metropolitana, suffers, 
like a similar work—chwegler’s J/istory 
of Philosophy—from the inherent defects of 
brevity and condensation. But within recent 
years has arisen a class free alike from the 
wants of the universities and from the evils 
of competitive examinations. The general 
reader is ever with us; and the ranks of 
that deserving class have been artificially 
increased by University Extension, and by 
the sorrowful legion of raw recruits preyed 
on by the fanatical educationist and mis- 
guided philanthropist, whose mission it is 
to ruin learning in her high places by short 
studies on great subjects, and in bridging 
the masses and the classes through manuals 
and primers. Clearly, in such an artificial 
transition, Logie affords as good a method 
for popular exposition as any study; for 
the philosophers like Mme. de Stael, who 
pressed Fichte for an odd quarter of an 
hour to expound his system, are as numerous 
as the elementary votaries of the Greek 
drama and of the Hexateuch. Such is the 
object of the manuals of the series in which 
this Zogie forms one, and whose editor, 
Prof. Knight of St. Andrews, believes in 
the fine old phrase—‘‘ to meet a genoral, 
rather than a special, want.” 

In a way we believe he is right; and 
certainly Prof. Minto was singularly quali- 
fied with his gifts of popular exposition, 
and lucidity of statement, to write the Logic 
for the series. It embodies a good deal of 
his own ideas and methods in his class- 
room ; and we know that to this work, the 
last which came from his pen, he devoted 
considerable care and no little time to secure 
simplicity and clearness. The treatment 
throughout is from the Mill standpoint, but 
is eclectic—in some cases unduly so, were 
strict scientific accuracy demanded by the 
necessities of the case. Prof. Minto, indeed, 
was fond of the historical concatenation and 
reconciliation of ideas and doctrines, and 
was therefore led to see (with Roscher) that 
Mill had no historical head, and that in 
logic, as Queen Elizabeth said of Bacon’s 
attainments in law, he “showed to the 
uttermost of his knowledge, and was not 
deep.” we 

The writer starts with a very good 
account of the historical rise of Aristotelian 
Logic, and how the view of its founder 
was ‘“‘in its primary aim as practical as a 
treatise on navigation or Cavendish on 
Whist.’” As an example of what might 
have been debated in Athens, he takes 
Mandeville’s thesis that private vices are 
public benefits. The whole chapter, indeed, 
is a sound piece of work, and strikes well 
the keynote of the series. Much of it, we 
fear, is above the general reader, for there 
is much in logic that cannot be popularised ; 
and where Prof. Minto is really at his best, 
the man who emulates Macaulay in reading 
Plato with his feet on the fender will have 
to do a good piece of hard thinking over 
the old fights about categories, moods, and 
figures, all of which are handled with a 
clearness that leaves nothing to be desired. 
This is seen in ‘“‘ The Controversy about 
Uiniversals’’ and his explanation of Realism, 
Nominalism, Conceptualism—in both an 





ontological and a psychological statement. 





Clear, too, is the discussion on Leibnitz’s 
Intuitive and Symbolical Knowledge, the 
Presentative and Representative so familiar 
D old Manselists; and we regard this chapter 
to the best part of the work devoted to 
aseduction. We quote him on the psycho- 
logical question as to the nature of the 
conceptual image (p. 129) : 


‘Ts it a copy of some particular impression, or 
a confused blur of many? Possibly neither ; 
possibly it is something like one of Mr. Galton’s 
composite photographs, photographs produced 
by exposing the same surface to the impressions 
of a number of different photographs in suc- 
cession. If the individuals are nearly alike, 
the result is an image that is not an exact 
copy of any one of the components, and yet is 
perfectly distinct. Possibly the image that 
comes into our mind’s eye when we hear such a 
word as ‘“‘horse” or ‘‘man’”’ is of this char- 
acter, the result of the impressions of a number 
of similar things, but not identical with any 
one. As, however, different persons have 
different conceptual images of the same concept, 
so we may have different conceptual images at 
different times. It is only the concept that 
remains the same.” 

In regard to the question whether this does 
not remove the possibil'ty of fixing and 
defining concepts, he holds : 


“The theory of the concept is not exhausted 
when it is viewed only psychologically, as a 
psychic act. If we would understand it fully, 
we must consider the act in its relations to the 
real experience of ourselves and others. To fix 
this act, we give it a separate name, calling it 
the conception; and then we must go behind 
the activity of the mind to the objects on which 
it is exercised. The element of fixity is found 
in them. And here the truth of Nominalism 
comes in. By means of words we enter into 
communication with other minds. It is thus 
we discover what is real, and what is merely 
personal to ourselves.”’ 

Tho general reader will, no doubt, test 
the book, as Porson instinctively turned to 
the elegiacs of Buchanan, by a reference to 
the second part, or the Logic of Science. 
The leading features of the departments of 
Logic Prof. Minto viewed as “ writ large in 
history,”’ and the three Classical, Scholastic, 
and Modern spirits he conceives as each 
controlled by a distinctive mandate (p. 243). 


“The mandate issued to the age of Plato and 
Aristotle was Bring your beliefs into harmony 
one with another. The Aristotelian Logic was 
formed in response to this order; its main aim 
was to devise instruments for making clear the 
coherence, the concatenation, the mutual im- 
plication of current beliefs. 

‘‘The mandate of the Mediaeval Spirit was 
Bring your beliefs into harmony with dogma. 
The mediaeval Logic was contracted from 
Aristotle’s under this impulse. Induction as 
conceived by him was neglected, allowed to 
dwindle, almost to disappear from Logic. 
Greater prominence was given to Deduction. 
Then, as dogmatic authority became aggres- 
sive, and the Church, through its officials, 
claimed to pronounce on matters outside theo- 
logy, a new spirit was roused—Briny your 
beliefs into harmony with facts. It was under 
this impulse that a body of methodical doctrine 
vaguely called Induction gradually originated.” 

This, if as problematical as Schelling’s 
Synthesis on the Petrine, Pauline, and 
Johannine spirits, is certainly a felicitous 
statement ; and there is much that is admir- 
able all through the second part. Particu- 
larly so is the explanation of what led Mill 
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to widen the edifice of Whately and add a 
new wing to the old building. We think, 
with Mr. W. L. Courtney, that Logic thus 
unnaturally widens its borders, and rests on 
a basis of unsound metaphysics and irre- 
concilable dogmas, felt more and more with 
time all through the edifice reared on the 
old superstructure. Prof. Minto seems to 
have felt this also, and that Mill “ gave a 
misleading dialectic setting to his proposi- 
tions, and confused the principles of argu- 
mentative conclusion on the one hand, and 
scientific observation «ni inference on the 
other.” But Mill’s historical position as a 
transitionalist is made clear by the account 
of the influence exercised on him by 
THerschel’s Discourse on the Study of Natural 
Philosophy in the search for a_ scientific 
method: how he owed the raw materials of 
his inductive method to Herschel and 
Whewell, and was led by the ascendancy, 
at the time, of Whately to cement the old 
and new material. We do not remember 
having seen this important point so well 
brought out before. 

Prof. Minto’s varied knowledge rendered 
him well fitted to expound the Logic of the 
Sciences. Prof. Bain, indeed, in his second 
volume has made this field his own, and 
after him Prof. Minto can only be a gleaner. 
Into the metaphysical inconsistencies and 
vagaries of Mill on the Uniformity of 
Nature, and other crucial points, he wisely 
does not enter. The Extension Student 
need not be rendered prematurely inclined 
to prick the bubble of popular science in the 
personally-conducted tours of the omniscient 
middleman of the modern education move- 
ment, 

We quote as a good specimen of Prof. 

Minto’s powers of neat exposition his con- 
tribution to the immortal crux of Achiiles 
and the Tortoise (p. 233). 
“The point that the sophism undertakes to 
prove is that Achilles can rever overtake a 
Tortoise once it has a certain start; what it 
really proves, and proves indisputably, is that 
he cannot overtake the Tortoise within a certain 
space or time. Let us assume that the Tortoise 
has 100 yards start, and that Achilles runs ten 
times as fast. Then Achilles will not come up 
with it at the end of 100 yards, for while he 
has ran 100, the Tortoise has ran 10; nor at the 
end of 110, for then the Tortoise has run 
1 more; nor at the end of 111, for then the 
Tortoise has run 345 more; nor at the end of 
111s, for then the Tortoise has gained ;}, 
more. So while Achilles runs this ys, the 
Tortoise runs jv; while he runs the ;o'yo, it 
runs jod00. But the conclusion is only a con- 
fusion of ideas ; all that is really proved is that 
Achilles will not overtake the Tortoise while 
running 100+10+1+4 444 156+ ibe+rodee, &e. 
That is, he will not overtake it till he has com- 
pleted the sum of this series, 111} yards.” 

With Prof. Knight, we are sure “ this 
little book will keep his memory alive 
among his students and friends.’ To that 
wide circle it needs no introduction. We 
are not sure whether the Professor’s curious 
confusion of ideas on the “ mythopoeic 
faculty” (pp. 291-2), will not rivet on the 
Southron the belief of Sydney Smith about 
Scotch humour, which we thankfully, as a 
townsman of Prof. Minto, deprecate. With 
this slight reservation (due to the bias of 
patriotism), and despite the want of an 
Soler, the book can be heartily commended. 





Those who know the subject, and knew the 
author, will have no hesitation in adding it 
to their studies of Logic. 

W. Kerra Leask. 








A Chronicle of Small Beer. 

(Isbister.) 

Tats is a strange and fascinating little book. 
If it is Mr. Reid’s first effort—as would 
appear from the title page—very note- 
worthy work may be expected from him in 
the future. For though A Chronicle of 
Small Beer contains faults not a few, there 
is about it a charm and distinction that 
holds the reader captive. Mr. Reid has 
written round a subject which he knows 
intimately, and with a success often denied 
to more practised hands. 

There aro very few really good and true 
stories of school life; nor have the joys and 
troubles and thoughts of boyhood been, as 
yet, fully revealed to us. Though we have 
lived them, most of us are unable to 
recount them. Our recollection serves us 
merely to judge of the truth or falsehood of 
the work of others. The theme is full of 
difficulties, which many writers have vainly 
attempted to tackle. Zom Brown and Boys 
and Masters, by the present head master of 
Dulwich, have no rivals. Tha autobio- 
graphical reminiscences of Mr. R. L. 
Stevenson and a few happy sketches of Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling complete the tiny list of 
successes. On the other hand, the roll of 
failures is endless. How well we know the 
good boy who never ‘ gets shipped ” in his 
lessons, and the bad boy who, surely, ends 
his days as an Adelphi villain! 

Mr. Reid has boldly ignored these 
legendary monsters, and chronicled for us 
the boyhood of a real boy. It may be that 
in his descriptions of the Scotch day-school, 
and the holidays passed in quiet country 
houses, he is weaving for us from the 
memory of his own early experiences. And 
the secret of his proficiency is that he has 
been content to chronicle, not commenting 
at all, the doings of Johnny White, telling 
us simply and sympathetically of his 
ambitions and his dreams. 

These ‘‘ Chronicles” are grave and gay. 
If you laugh one moment you have trouble 
to prevent tears flowing the next. Itisa 
rare gift in a writer, this of making his 
reader laugh or cry at will. And Mr. Reid, 
when he does not ape others, possesses it. 
But very curiously, for his style is generally 
natural and delightful, Mr. Reid has evi- 
dently been moved to imitate what is termed 
‘the new humour.” From time to time 
you shall light on passages tricked out in 
the fashionable waggery of the hour: 
passages that would fain be smart, but are 
only vulgar. It were useless to refer to 
them in detail—there is a flaming example 
on p. 109—for there is a real refinement 
about most of Mr. Reid’s work that must 
make it easy for himself to discover these 
obtrusive paragraphs. 

Other faults the book has, which are not 
serious, and probably come from inexperience. 
Nor would it be gracious to dwell upon them. 
Rather let us thank its author for having 
given us the true history of ‘‘The Fight in 
the Coup”; for having related to us how 


By John Reid. 








the fiery Mitchell, whose ‘‘ one hand grasped 
a Bible, the other a cross of white lath and 
a bag of pease-meal,” led his schoolfellows 
to ‘‘dare” the ‘‘God of Wood.” The story 
of the awful punishment that befell the 
heroes is almost epic. It were easy, too, to 
forgive worse faults than those Mr. Reid 
has committed, out of sheer gratitude for so 
brave an episode as “The Passing of the 
White Horse.” 

Mr. Reid has done well. Into that 
seclusive world of boyhood created by the 
novelist has entered one Johnny White, 
and the most famous of Rugby’s heroes is 
not ashamed to shake him by the hand. 

Percy ADDLESHAW. 








Sunny Manitoba : Its Peoples and Industries. 
By Alfred O. Legge. (Fisher Unwin.) 


Wuen Joe Gargery wished to express his 
disappointment that the blacking warehouse 
did not ‘‘come up to” the pictures at the 
shop doors, he declared that it had “ been 
drawd too architectooralooral.” When one 
looks at the views of the farm-houses in 
Manitoba, which appear as illustrations to 
Mr. Legge’s very pleasant volume, the 
description of the Essex blacksmith is 
inevitably recalled. They are “‘ drawd too 
architectooralooral.’”” They are, we never 
doubt, faithful pictures of the originals. 
But if any simple-minded reader emigrates 
to the prairie province of Canada under the 
belief that all the wooden shanties in that 
part of the world—or, indeed, any except an 
extremely sparse number of them—are as 
trim as those which have stood for the 
pictures on p. 74 and the frontispiece, he 
will be grievously disappointed. That on 
p- 137 will be found to approach more 
closely to the average. This over ‘“ archi- 
tectooralooral ”” drawing, whether with pen 
or with pencil, pervades all of the volume. 
The very title is ‘‘ architectooralooral ”; and 
though Mr. Legge is too conscientious a 
writer to say what he does not fully believe, 
his prejudices in favour of the home of his 
two sons, where he spent a holiday, are so 
pronounced that, though doubtless the 
Manitobans with farms to sell and a 
country to “boom” will publicly pro- 
nounce the book a marvel of accuracy, it 
is quite as certain that in the privacy of 
their unpicturesque shanties they will stig- 
matise it by a less flattering title. For it 
does not “‘come up to” the pictures with 
which any man who has passed a few years 
instead of a few months in Manitoba is too 
familiar. Everything is good—soil, people, 
crops, climate—all except the newspapers, of 
which he furnishes a few choice specimens, 
though even these, he admits, do not all 
quite sink down to the samples (pp. 267, 
268) of vulgar ignorance and Billingsgate 
which he transfers to his pages. Perhaps 
the profane old blackguard whose ac- 
quaintance we make on p. 162 might bear 
improvement, while the young ones whose 
thievish traits are noted on p. 161 are even 
too much for Mr. Legge. 

Mr. Legge was, however, so short a time 
in Manitoba, and explored so little of it ex- 
cept in a railway carriage, that most of his 
book is compiled from the press and from 
official reports. And when a mushroom 
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town with half the population of a London 
suburb is styled a ‘“queenly city,” the 
reader who has seen fairer lands than the 
Red River prairies, and ‘‘ cities” more civic 
than Winnipeg, begins to conclude that Mr. 
Legge is rather free with his adjectives. 

He assures us, however, that he is ‘ un- 
biassed by the interests—real or supposed— 
of government, railway companies, syndicates 
or individuals,” his sons included. He 
tell us, in addition, that he has ‘“ been 
favoured with interviews by Ministers both 
of the Dominion and the Manitoban 
legislatures ; by Members of both Parlia- 
ments, and officials of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway; by all of whom, as well as by 
settlers of every class, both in the towns and 
on the prairie, valuable information has been 
willingly communicated.” In other words, 
Mr. Legge has unconsciously taken the most 
effectual means to obtain an entirely one- 
sided account of the province—none of the 
pecple mentioned (the local newspapers 
in a pre-eminent degree) either caring or 
daring to tell the truth even when they 
knew it. All are directly interested in 
getting more settlers into the country ; and 
the man—be he settler or politician—who 
would venture to say that the climate, soil, 
markets, society, or anything else was not 
Elysian, would have an uncommonly bad 
time of it among his neighbours or con- 
stituents. The value of Government advo- 
cacy was evident enough in the attempt to 
settle so forlorn a sub-Arctic region as the 
Mackenzie River Valley. And when the 
Dominion authorities have the effrontery to 
quote, as of any value, the complimentary 
opinions of their farmer-guests who visited 
simply what they were taken to visit, in the 
best—in Manitoba almost the only good— 
season of the year, aud when the crops were 
all off the ground, the man who knows the 
history of that advertising trip feels that of 
allland agents the Ottawa officials are the 
most adroit. Itis from this kind of thing 
that Mr. Legge’s book is compiled—his own 
observations being slight, and not those of 
an expert. They were also made only during 
a few months, and in a limited range of 
country. 

His volume is nevertheless one of 
the best yet written on Manitoba. Its 
drawbacks are mainly the invincible pro- 
pensity of the author to optimism, to be 
deaf and blind to any but the more agree- 
able sides of life in the province. When 
he tells us that a farm in that region can 
be purchased for the rental of one in the 
old country, does he mean to inform his 
readers that acre for acre, with equal 
advantages, arable land is in Manitoba at 
least twenty times cheaper than in Great 
Britain? Is there, to come nearer the 


point, any farm in that province, well | 
drained, cultivated, and fenced, with sub- | 
stantial dwelling house and homestead, | 
within sight of two or three railway lines, | 


with schools, scciety, and all the amenities 
of the oldest of civilisations around it, and 


the greatest market in the world within a. 
few hours, which can be bought—in spite of | 


the recent decline in the price of land—for 
from £8 to £10 an acre? Asa matter of 


fact, such a farm does not exist in America, 
Yet land has again 


far less in Manitoba. 
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and again been sold in Essex and Norfolk 
for that figure. London and the other great 
English cities are the Manitobans’ market ; 
and it is certain that, if wheat and cattle are 
cheap here, they are still more lowly priced 
in Manitoba. Furthermore, as nearly every 
acre of land is now ‘taken up ”’—that is, 
every acre worth having, or holding for 
speculative purposes—the basis of a farm 
must be bought. Nov, it is notorious that 
nearly every farm in Western America is 
mortgaged to almost its value ; the interest 
of this debt at from 6 to 10 per cent. is a rent 
quite as high as that of the English farmer 
whose landlord seldom makes more than 
3} per cent. on his ancestral acres. 

Apart from this all pervading desire to see 
everything good in Manitoba, Mr. Legge 
writes pleasantly if not quite impartially. 
Here and there, however, we have noticed 
some “ facts” which seem dubiously worthy 
of that title. For instance, has he not con- 
sulted a doubtful authority when he declares 
(p. 92) that ‘no less than one thousand 
different Indian languages and dialects are 
or have within a century” been spoken by 
the North American aborigines? Again, 
the advice, which occupies the last two pages 
of the volume, looks too like the puff direct 
to inspire unlimited confidence in those which 
precede them. However, a good book on 
Manitoba is still a desideratum. We have 
had them from Government officials, which 
were simply advertisements, in which the 
truth but not the whole truth was told; 
and we have had them from passing tourists, 
who wrote down the ‘‘ valuable information ” 
which was imparted to them in the smoking 
car; and we have had the spleen of dis- 
appointed settlers in abundance. But up 
to this hour we have still to get the matured 
observations of an independent agricultural 
expert, and of a man of science, who comes 
to Manitoba with the experience of other 
lands with which to compare it, and stays 
long enough to give his conclusions any 
value. Then perhaps the picture may be 
drawn so that the new comer may recognise 
it, though, in truth, the intending settler 
will always insist on taking exceptions for 
rules, and in picking out of a report simply 
what fits in best with his preconceived 
notions. He refuses to buy his knowledge 
in any other but the dearest market. 

Rozert Brown. 








NEW NOVELS, 

Mrs. Curgenven of Curgenven. By 8. Baring- 
Gould. In 3 vols. (Methuen.) 

Hilary Carew, Florist. By A. A. Taylor. 
(Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier.) 

From Prison to Power. By A. H. Lambton. 
In 2 vols. (Eden, Remington & Co.) 

Faneswood. By H. 8. Wheeler. (Digby, 
Long & Co.) 

A Living Statue. By Giulia Majeroni. 
(Sonnenschein. ) 

Dual Lives. By J. C. Chillington. 
vols. (Bentley.) 

| The J yvyans ; or, The Murder in the Rue 
Bellechase. By Andrée Hope. (Chap- 
man & Hall.) 

Ir can hardly be said that Mr. Baring- 
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Gould has realised the expectations formed 
of the author of Mehalah and John Herring. 
His ‘‘output” has been too considerable 
for that; and doubtless the position of a 
popular novelist offers advantages which 
merely literary success can rarely attain to. 
Yet he has not altogether forgotten the 
point of honour, and, though plots grow 
thin and characters superficial, his writing 
retains a certain vigour and picturesque- 
ness unknown to most of his rivals. 
His style is often careless and hurried 
enough, but it still shows certain native 
qualities of strength: it is terse, racy, 
dramatic, fullof colour. He has an effective 
way of weaving poetical bits of folklore 
into the thread of his story. And where he 
has an opportunity of painting a savage 
primitive character, his natural sympathy 
with the psychology of the uncivilised 
always enables him to be interesting. 
In Jhrs. Curgenven of Curgenven the plot is 
naught ; an ordinary motive of mislaid wills 
and intriguing lawyers. And though the 
adventures of the more sophisticated per- 
sonages are well enough told, they are not 
of surpassing moment. But in Esther 
Moriday, the daughter of the pixies, Mr. 
Baring-Gould has found a congenial sub- 
ject. The affection which the wild moor- 
girl forms for certain members of the 
Curgenven family, and the circumstances 
which lead to her being accused of murder, 
are the most attractive theme of the book. 
And in the narrative of her escape from 
justice, as typified by the local policeman, 
there is a touch of that spirit of romance 
which finds its highest expression in the 
account of the flight of Alan Breck. Mr. 
Baring-Gould has a pretty turn for social 
satire, although there is sometimes a flavour 
of exaggeration about his methods, This 
is exemplified in Ifrs. Curgenven of Curgenven 
by the sketch of the Rev. James Pamphlet, 
a clergyman whose ambition is to become 
archdeacon, and whose life is devoted to 
parish organisation and the avoidance of 
the necessity for holding a definite opinion 
on any debateable subject. It is an enter- 
taining caricature, and doubly so as coming 
from a clerical! pen. 

ITilary Carew, Florist, is a modest little 
volume in a paper cover; but it contains 
more of interest than many more ambitious 
works. It is a love story, delicately 
imagined and prettily told, with its setting 
of trees and flowers in the wide gardens of 
a country house. Lady Mary Anson and 
her niece Laurence Chester are compelled 
by poverty to let their hot-houses and 
flower-beds to an enterprising speculator, 
who intends to grow choice blossoms 
for the London market. He is really 
Hilary Carew, who has taken up the 
business as a whim; but Laurence does not 
know this, and looks upon him as a hateful 
and probably vulgar interloper. The story 
'is concerned with the slow degrees by 
which the two come to love each other, half 
reluctantly, for Hilary has had a past, and 
Laurence thinks that she despises him for 
making a trade of flowers. There are some 
pretty touches of light comedy, notably a 
scene where Laurence goes into the gardens 
at an unearthly hour, and meets Hilary 
there, and another where he surprises her 
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in his London shop, wiring bouquets in place 
of a protégée who wanted a holiday. The 
easy style and the serenity of the book come 
as a pleasing relief when you have been 
wading through ungrammatical hysterics 
in three volumes. 


Local colour appears to be the effective 
thing in fiction nowadays, and, therefore, 
From Prison to Power will no doubt find 
readers. Most of the action passes in the 
Australian bush, amidst creeks, dampers, and 
mobs of cattle. The story is vastly inferior 
to Henry Kingsley’s immortal works on the 
same theme. Indeed, these have, perhaps, 
really exhausted the field of interest; but 
there is plenty of exciting adventure, com- 
plicated by the intrigues of the two 
ingenious villains, Darkheart and Smart- 
boy. The best episode is, perhaps, that in 
which a raid is undertaken against Smart- 
boy’s station, and he is discovered in the 
act of slaughtering one of his neighbour’s 
bullocks. ‘The love interest which is woven 
into the story can hardly be regarded as 
successful, for the rapid transference of the 
hero’s affections, though probably not un- 
precedented in real life, does not tend to 
attract our sympathy towards him. Of this 
the author appears to be barely aware. The 
title of the book is somewhat misleading, 
for Ernest Malcolm only gets to prison two- 
thirds of the way through the last volume, 
and the power exercised by an English 
baronet is of modified extent. 


Faneswood is a story not without merit, 
although it is brilliant and fantastic, rather 
than subtle. It reads like a first attempt, 
and the writer will probably be able to see 
his way to better things. The characters 
are cleverly drawn, but they do not inspire 
much conviction. Even Sybil Faunce, the 
Lilith of the piece, though fascinating, is a 
little theatrical and unreal. The motive of 
the book is the double life of Jonathan 
Aske, who, while apparently a respected 
country clergyman, has all his life been 
compelled, by a youthful sin, to keep up a 
second establishment in another part of 
England. He covers the deception by pro- 
fessing to spend his income on books, and 
filling his shelves with what he alone knows 
to becheap trash. The conclusion is cynical, 
for the illegitimate son discovers the truth, 
and is prompted by Miss Faunce, for her 
own purposes, to proclaim it. The father 
outwits him, and succeeds in branding the 
accuser as a shameless impostor. This is 
not poetic justice, but it proves to be for the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number. 


A Living Statue is a romantic, sentimental 
story, Italian rather than English in temper 
as well asin setting. A young count marries 
a work girl, and at her death falls into the 
most profound despair. A shrewd lawyer 
among his friends discovers another girl, 
of easy morals, who bears a startling re- 
semblance to the dead wife. Ile introduces 
her to the count at a masked ball, and the 
count hires her to sit in a room with him 
every day, and let him gaze at her in silence. 
The woman is at first piqued by his insen- 
sibility to her attractions, and then falls 
madly in love with him. This love, though 
unreturned, ennobles her character ; and in 
the end she proves to be the sister of the 


count’s former wife, and he marries her. 
The story is told in a somewhat conventional 
and not very interesting manner. 


The plot of Dual Lives is a little obscure, 
but it is a long rigmarole of private mar- 
riages and deceived women and mysterious 
secrets. The author is not without certain 
gifts of self-expression, but he does not 
seem to have the power of forming a clear 
conception of what he wishes to delineate, 
and sticking to it. And he annoys one with 
intervals of vague amateur philosophy. 
The story is so named because the author 
‘* stumbled on the thought that all lives are 
dual, except those that are entirely selfish, 
and that these sink into the lowest types.” 
This does not seem to mean anything very 
definite or profound. 


There is not much in Zhe Vyvyans; or, 
The Murder in the Rue Bellechasse, and 
what there is is not particularly meritorious. 
It begins with a sensational murder, and 
merges into a Ouidaesque story of passion 
and betrayal. A girl of good family—her 
father is a titled spendthrift, who uses bad 
language—but of undisciplined nature, falls 
in love with a Russian prince: the usual 
kind, fascinating, mysterious, and immoral. 
She is not particularly deceived as to his 
character, but nevertheless allows him to 
run away with her. Presently he deserts 
her; and when he is murdered shortly 
afterwards, she naturally gets the credit of 
it. Asa matter of fact, it was her devoted 
old nurse. The background consists of 
minor and comparatively respectable love 
stories. In one of them an elderly clergy- 
man wants to marry a young girl, and 
renounces her with a sigh, when he dis- 
covers that she has a younger suitor. One 
seems to have come across this motive 
before : in George Eliot, perhaps. 

EK. K. Campers, 








CURRENT THEOLOGY. 
Pleas and Claims for Christ. By the Rev. 
H. Scott Holland. (Longmans.) We feel 
constrained to demur to Canon Scott Holland’s 
prefatory remark that, ‘‘if it is justifiable to 
publish sermons at all, it must be right also to 
leave them in their original character; it is 
impossible to revise them by the light of a 
higher literary standard.” Canon Holland’s 
eloquence is vehement and copious. When 
he wishes to explain that ‘‘at Easter, at 
Ascension-tide we are abruptly shot into the 
midst of a scene which seems to have no 
intelligible or natural relation to the ordinary 
scenery within which our normal lives are 
spent,” he is not content with this single state- 
ment of the fact. He insists on making the 
fact alive to all his hearers. In sentence after 
sentence of vivid, eager phrasing, he forces 
upon us this characteristic of our time which he 
wishes us to think over, compelling us to look 
it fairly in the face, to consider it deeply and 
widely, in its various aspects and in iis essential 
significance. But this sort of eloquence, which 
rushes upon us like a flood and sweeps us away 
resistlessly in its tide, must strenuously seek to 
avoid the defects of its qualities. It will always 
gain by anxious revision, which endeavours to 
secure that the sound and fury shall not signify 
nothing. When, for instance, Canon Holland 
speaks of ‘‘One at Whose presence all wonder, 
all bewilderment, all disturbance, yielded and 
broke and ceased,” our ears are pleased by the 








rhythm ; but we almost at once look for some 











special correspondence between the nouns and 
the verbs, and if we do not find it, it is because 
the writer has not taken pains enough to put it 
there. Not infrequently Canon Holland’s elo- 
quence suggests a comparison with Mr. Ruskin’s 
style in Modern Painters or the Stones of Venice ; 
but Mr. Ruskin assuredly did not let his 
sentences lie as they fell. Canon Holland can 
certainly afford not to revise when he preaches ; 
but, unless he revises assiduously when he prints, 
he cheats his generation, and prevents his 
sermons from ranking as high as they ought to 
rank: they will tend to represent only the 
vehemence and copiousness, not the delicacy and 
insight, of the preacher’s mind. But we should 
not have guessed that these sermons were un- 
revised, unless we had been toldso. They are ex- 
cellent examples of their author’s special gifts. 
In what we have already said, we have implied 
their eloquence. We have, therefore, only to 
point out that in their earnest and sympathetic 
comprehension of the spiritual conditions of the 
present day they are conspicuous. On the whole, 
we prefer the ‘‘ pleas” to the “claims”; but 
both series of discourses are full of suggestive 
thought, applied with unflagging energy and 
alertness to the solution of the most pressing 
and difficult problems of the day. 


Expository Lectures and Sermons. By the 
late W. Gray Elmslie, D.D. Edited by A. N. 
MacNicoll. (Hodder & Stoughton.) The 
thirteen sermons collected in this volume are 
remarkable for their honest Jirectness of appeal, 
and their frank discussion of present-day diffi- 
culties. They are conspicuously manly and in- 
telligent. But the ‘‘ expository lectures” which 
precede the sermons constitute the most original 
and valuable section of the volume, and make us 
specially conscious of the loss sustained in the 
death of their author. The lectures are seven in 
number—three upon Judges of Israel, and four 
upon Minor Prophets. The lectures on Gideon, 
Samson, and Samuel are entirely sensible and 
candid, and only less able than the four on 
Hosea, Joel, Habakkuk, and Zechariah. The 
writings of the Minor Prophets are, perhaps, 
the most interesting in the whole Old Testa- 
ment, but they need to be treated as wholes. 
The usual preacher’s method of choosing a 
single verse from his author and expanding 
that into a sermon fails most completely when 
it is applied to the Minor Prophets; their 
writings as we possess them must be brought 
into close relation with the history of their 
own times, and at once they become luminous 
and inspiring—full of the most valuable 
political and social teaching. These four 
lectures are admirable examples of what sermons 
on the Minor Prophets ought to be. They are 
eminently popular; but they are popular because 
the Prophets are treated as first of all politicians 
and social reformers, and the stupid and aim- 
less discussion of the fulfilment or non-fulfil- 
ment of their prophecies, which has filled so 
many dreary pages of the Commentaries, is 
left on one side, or treated as of quite secondary 
importance. The lectures will beget in the 
ordinary reader a desire to read and understand 
the Minor Prophets. We could not give them 
higher praise. 


The Four Men. By the Rev. J. Stalker, D.D. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) The ‘“‘ Four Men” 
—one out of eight miscellaneous addresses 
or discourses collected in this volume—are 
four different aspects of each man’s per- 
sonality: the world’s view of him, the view 
of his friends, his view of himself, and God’s 
view of him. This division is suggested by 
1 Cor. iv. 3-4. Dr. Stalker discourses on it 
pointedly and thoughtfully. His object is to 
be ‘found instructive and readable by young 
men,” and he attains his object by satisfactory 
methods. Without being profound, he is rarely 
commonplace and never dull. His papers have 
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some measure of the suggestiveness and 
ey which have made Prof. Drummond’s 
occasional addresses so popular. Dr. Stalker, 
moreover, speaks with sincerity from his own 
experience of life, which will at once gain for 
him the attention of young men. We like 
address No. II. on ‘‘ Temptation” as well as 
any in the volume ; next to it we place No. V. 
on ‘‘ Christ and the Wants of Humanity.” 


Faith. Eleven Sermons, with a Preface. By 
the Rev. H. C. Beeching. (Percival.) Mr. 
Beeching’s preface, after referring us for a 
philosophical account of Faith to Canon 
Scott Holland’s essay in Lux Mundi, pro- 
ceeds to set forth with scholarly precision and 
conciseness ‘‘ what Faith actually did mean, so 
far as we can judge from the records, to the 
Founder of our religion.” Mr. Beeching 
intends his preface to explain the method and 
aim of his sermons, and not to be in itself a 
sermon; and for this reason it is perhaps the 
most valuable section of his volume. It might 
be very considerably expanded. The thought- 
ful reader will value it for its excellent ar- 
rangement and compression; the student will 
find it an exhaustive and suggestive summary ; 
the hasty reader will probably pass it by till 
he has read the sermons, which more easily 
and copiously explain and illustrate the subject 
of the preface. To show that the Faith we 
read of in the Gospels cannot be identified 
either with right judgment in matters theo- 
logical, or with an assurance of one’s own sal- 
vation, is the main object of the preface and 
the sermons. The sermons are cleven in 
number. They are models of quiet, clear 
English, earnest and thoughtful and simple. 
Mr. Beeching is a scholar and a poet, and the 
simplicity of his sermons somewhat surprises 
us. It is partly due to the fact that the 
sermons have been preached to a country con- 
gregation, but much more to Mr. Beeching’s 
choice of subject. He is endeavouring to 
explain ‘faith in Christ,” and to insist that 
such faith implies some knowledge and appre- 
ciation of the beauty of Christ’s own mind and 
character. Such a sermon as No. IX., on ‘‘ The 
Gentleness of Faith,” seems simple because, with 
a scholar’s accuracy and a poet’s insight, the 
preacher gets very close to the luminous sim- 
plicity of the Gospels themselves. An apprecia- 
tion of the words and character of Christ so 
patient and delicate as Mr. Beeching’s requires 
many gifts of insight, of thoughtfulness, of 
scholarship; it requires also a loyal self-sup- 
pression and enthusiasm for the supreme 
excellence of the Mind it would delineate, and 
such an enthusiasm is implicit in the sermons. 


Memoranda Sacra. By J. Rendel Harris. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) Mr. Rendel Harris’s 
volume is the first of a series entitled the 
** Devotional Library.” It contains a series 
of meditations and reflections on spiritual 
matters, which appears to have been written 
some years since for the devotional meetings cf 
a small company of friends. It is this fact, 
we venture to think, which gives the 
Memoranda their special value. They are the 
sincere utterances of a devout and delicate 
Spirit, expressing itself freely and gladly, 
without any fear of the hot sun of public 
criticism, which so quickly withers up the 
sweet and tender fancies of the human 
soul. The papers are not specially profound 
or specially subtle, and they are never 
exhaustive: they are merely occasional devo- 
tional exercises, which owe their worth to the 
humility, the sincerity, and the unaffected 
charity of the soul which composes them. 
A book of this sort cannot be written to order ; 
it must grow of itself. But it is always 
valuable as a record, and always contains a 


Plain Words on Great Themes. By the Rev. 
J. Oswald Dykes, D.D. (Sampson Low.) Dr. 
Dykes is no longer a preacher, but a professor. 
It, is, however, as the minister of one of the 
most important Presbyterian congregations in 
London that he has been known to the public, 
and in this volume we are given a varied and 
representative selection from his pulpit dis- 
courses. A series of sermons by “‘ Preachers of 








the Age” which omitted Dr. Dykes would not 
have been representative. The sermons are 
perhaps somewhat old fashioned. They are not 
sensational; they are not vivacious; they 
are not learned. The worshipper who expects 
Dr. Dykes merely to interest or amuse him will 
be disappointed. The preacher’s energies are 
concentrated on the effort to arouse and stimu- 
late the spiritual life of his hearers. The 
sermons are solemn, thoughtful, and sincere. 
Without any self-assertion or arrogance, they 
assume continually that their author has a 
message to deliver, and guidance togive. Any 
reader who will read these sermons, not 
altogether, but one at a time, will find them 
strong and impressive, full of sense and 
seriousness, as thoughtful as they are devout. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


TuHE present year is not only the centenary of 
the death of Gilbert White, but also the ter- 
centenary of the birth of Isaak Walton. In 
commemoration of the latter event, we are 
promised yet another edition of 7'he Complete 
Angler, to be called the tercentenary edition. 
The Lives of Walton and Cotton, by Sir John 
Hawkins, will be given in an abridged form; 
and Mr. J. E. Harting, librarian to the Linnean 
Society, has undertaken to supply notes, eluci- 
dating statements of the author that require 
correction or explanation, from the point of 
view of a modern scientific naturalist, There 
wili also be fifty illustrations, consisting partly 
of portraits and facsimiles, partly of etchings 
by Mr. Percy Thomas after paintings by John 
Linnell, senior (three of which are now pub- 
lished for the first time), and partly of drawings 
of riverside animals and birds by Mr. G. E. 
Lodge. The work will form two quarto 
volumes, printed on hand-made paper, with the 
plates on Japanese vellum. It will be issued 
in the autumn by Messrs. Samuel Bagster and 
Sons, who desire to commemorate in this way 
the hundredth anniversary of the foundation of 
their firm. 


Mr. Pacer ToyNBEE, who has been en- 
gaged for some years, in the intervals of 
other literary work, upon a Dictionary of the 
Divina Commedia, has decided to divide the 
publication into two parts. The first, which 
will be complete for the whole of Dante’s 
works, Latin as well as Italian, will con- 
tain the articles dealing with the proper 
names. The second will comprise the 
Vocabulary proper. Mr. Toynbee hopes 
eventually to supplement the latter with the 
vocabulary of the Convito, Vita Nuova, and 
Canzoniere. 

Pror. Haes's forthcoming volume, Folia 


work dealing with some of the problems of 
the times, entitled The New Era. It will be 
published here by Messrs. Hodder and 
Stoughton, simultaneously with the American 
edition. 

Messrs. F. V. Wire & Co. will publish 
immediately a cheap edition of My Geof’, by 
John Strange Winter; also Mrs. Edward 
Kennard’s new book, Sporting Tales, in one 
volume. 

AN increased interest in Mr. Frederick 
Wedmore’s few imaginative writings has 
induced Messrs. Elkin Mathews & John Lane 
to prepare for publication, early in the autumn, 
a new edition of Pustorals of France and 
Renunciations, These stories will now be col- 
lected into one volume, which will be issued at 
the same time in America by Messrs. Scribner. 


Mr. W. E. Criece, of Oldham, will publish 
this month a cheap edition of Miss M. R. 
Lahee’s Sybil West—a story of factory life, 
written to a large extent in Lancashire 
dialect. 

WE are asked to state that the name of ‘‘ Mu* 
Punch” has been inadvertently taken in vain 
by Mr. F. Anstey in his reprinted volume, 
entitled Mr. Punch’s Pocket Ibsen, which was 
recently published by Mr. Heinemann. Messrs. 
Bradbury, Agnew «& Co. reserve the use of that 
name for books issued by themselves. 


WE are informed that the publishers of the 
forthcoming book by Mr. F. C. Selous, on 
pioneering and sport in South Africa, which 
was announced in the ACADEMY of last week, 
are Messrs. Rowland, Ward & Co, of 
Piccadilly. 

Mr. E. R. Norris Mariews, librarian of 
the Bristol Museum and Library, and formerly 
of the Birmingham [ree Libraries, has been 
appointed successor to the late Mr. Johu Taylor, 
as City Librarian, Bristol. 


Dr. J. A. H. Murray, editor of the New 
English Dictionary, wi!l distribute the prizes 
at Mill Hill School, on Friday next, June 23, 
at + p.m. 


Tue last meeting of the Bibliographical 
Society for the present session will be held 
on Monday next, at 20, Ilanover-square, 
when the following papers are to be read: 
“The Ideal Book,” by Mr. William Morris ; 
and ‘* The Printing and Publishing of Modern 
Books,” by Mr. C. T. Jacobi, manager of the 
Chiswick Press. 

NExtT week the vast mass of historical docu- 
ments which the late Sir Thomas Phillipps 
accumulated at Thirlestane House, Cheltenham, 
and which have remained hidden there for nearly 
half a century, will be brought up for sale at 
Wellington-street. Outsidethe British Museum, 
and perhaps also the Bodleian, there can be no 
similar collection in England. What Heber 
was for books, that was Phillipps for MSS. 
He simply bought everything upon which he 
could iay his hands; and the present instal- 
ment represents (with a few exceptions) only one 
class of documents—those relating to the 
modern history of England. But, for this 
period, the interest of the material is extra- 





Litteraria, will, like his last, consist of collected 
papers. Contributions to the ACADEMY, the 
Contemporary Review, the Nineteenth Century, 
St. James’s Gazette, Macmillan’s Magazine, and 
other journals, will be among the contents. 
Messrs. CassELL & Company will publish 
in a few days a work on British Railways: 
their Passenger Services, Rolling Stock, Loco- 
motives, Gradients, and Express Speeds, by 
Mr. J. Pearson Pattinson, illustrated with 
numerous plates. 


Dr. JostAn STRONG, 





** Our 


author of 





measure of perennial refreshment for the 
thirsty souls of men. 





Record Office. 


ordinary, almost rivalling that of the Public 
Beginning with Henry VII., 
we have the official book of Court Ceremonies, 


and the inquisitions taken after the rebellion 
of Perkin Warbeck. 
Blathwayte papers is to be found the corre- 
spondence of all the chief statesmen during 
the reign of William IIT. 
accounts of disbursements from the privy purse 
of the first three Georges ; and, coming down to 
our own time, eighty-three volumes of particu- 
lars relating to encumbered estates in Ireland. 
Country,” which has had a very large circule- | Of the collections nade by heralds, antiquaries, 
tion in the United States, has written a new an! genealogists of former days, it is impossible 


In the Southwell and 


There are full 
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to speak in detail. Many volumes are such as 
would find their most appropriate home in the 
libraries of colleges or of the Inns of Court. 
Of literary interest are: the holograph copy of 
Sir Walter Scott’s Life of Swift ; a well-known 
MS. of the shorter poems of Chaucer, Lydgate, 
and others, written circa 1440; and a collec- 
tion of some thousand letters addressed to 
E. R. Moran, when editor of the (#/obe (1839-43). 
We may also specially mention a list of West- 
minster scholars, from the foundation ia 1561 
to the middle of last century, which once 
belonged to Warren Hastings ; and a collection 
of prize poems at Winchester, probably of the 
very beginning of the present century, for it 
contains the name of Christopher Wordsworth. 
Will not some Wykehawmist present this last to 
the college library as a ‘‘ quingentenary” 
offering ? 

Tue address which the Rev. Stopford A. 
Brooke delivered at the inaugural meeting cf 
the Irish Literary Society has been published, 
in the form of a handsome quarto pamphlet, by 
Mr. Fisher Unwin. ‘The subject is ‘‘The 
Need and Use of getting Irish Literature into 
the English Tongue.” We may add that there 
is a sister society in Dublin, of which Dr. 
Douglas Hyde is president. His address was 
entitled ‘‘The Necessity of de-Anglicising the 
Irish Nation.” 

Tue New York Critic prints a list of the 
authors of the greatest American books, asshown 
by a plebiscite of its readers. Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne stands easily first, with 643 votes; then 
imerson (545) and Lowell (535), followed by 
Washington Irving (496) and Longfellow (488). 
Next come two living writers, Mrs. Becher 
Stowe (437) and Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
(417). After this there is a great drop. We 
must be content to mention that Fenimore 
Cooper received only 159 votes, and Poe 
(apparently) less than 20. 


THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 
AmonG the contents of the July number of 
Seribuer’s Magazine will be a long poem, in 
irregular metre, by Mr. W. E. Henley, entitled 
‘** Arabian Nights Entertainments ”’ ; a descrip- 
tion of ‘‘The Life of the Merchant Sailor,” 
by Mr. W. Clarke Russell, with illustrations by 
Mr. Frank Brangwyn; ‘ Trout Fishing in the 
Traun” (an Austrian river), by Dr. Henry van 
Dyke; and the beginning of a political story 
by Mr. Harold Frederic, entitled ‘‘ The Copper- 
head.” 


Tue July number of the Fnglish Illustrated 
Magazine will contain an article on Bagshott- 
park, the residence of the Duke of Connaught 
(by special permission); ‘‘ Art, Eternal and 
Temporary,” by Mr. Harry Quilter, illustrated 
with a frontispiece after a picture by Mr. G. F. 
Watts ; and a complete story by the Hon. Emily 
Lawless, entitled ‘‘ Mrs. O’Donnell’s Report.” 


In the July number of the Monthly Packet 
will be begun a novel by Dorothea Gerard, 
entitled ‘‘ Lot 13”; and also a series of papers 
on Mediaeval Thinkers, by Miss Bramston. 


A NEW serial story by Mr. G. A. Henty, 
entitled ‘‘ Jack Dillon, of Dunnamore,”’ a tale 
of the Mahratta War, will be commenced in the 
issue of Chums published on June 28. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 
Lorp Cromer will be unable to be present 
at Oxford next week; and, consequently, his 
name is withdrawn from the list of those upon 
whom honorary degrees are to be conferred at 
the Encaenia. 


AMONG those upon whom the University of 





degree of D.C.L. are Mr. Alma Tadema and 
Mr. Alfred Gilbert. 


Mr. E. B. Povtron, of Jesus College, has 
been appointed Hope professor of zoology at 
Oxford, in succession to the late J. O. West- 
wood, thus preserving the original connexion 
of this chair with the science of entomology. 


Pror. J. W. Haves’ secon? term as Clark 
lecturer in English literature at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, having now expired, the post has 
been accepted by Prof. Edward Dowden, of 
Dublin. 

Mr. R. H. KenNeErr, of Queen’s College, 
has been appointed university reader in 
Aramaic at Cambridge—a post formerly filled 
by the late Prof. Bonsly. 


Mr. R. Lacutan, of Trinity College— 
author of a treatise on a ‘System of Circles 
and Spheres,” published in the Philosophical 
Transactions for 1887—has been approved by 
the general board of studies at Cambridge for 
the degree of Doctor of Science. 


Messrs. Erkin Marurws & Joun LANE 
announce a serial entitled Oxford Characters, to 
be issued monthly in term. Each part will 
contain two lithographed portraits by Will 
Rothenstein, with text by F. York Powell and 
others. The portraits selected for the first 
part, which will be issued immediately, are 
those of Sir Henry Acland, regius professor of 
medicine, and of Mr. W. A. L. Fletcher, of 
Christchurch, late president of the O.U.B.C. 
About fifty copies will contain proof impres- 
sions of the portraits signed by the artist. 

Pror. Sayce delivered a public lecture at 
Oxford, on Wednesday, upon ‘‘ Babylon and 
Assyria in their Relations to Egypt.” 


Tv has been decided, by an unanimous vote of 
Exeter College, in the Stapledon debating 
society, to mark by a suitable presentation the 
forthcoming retirement from active work of 
the Rev. H. F. Tozer. His fame as a traveller 
and geographer is well known to readers of the 
AcADEMY, while he has not only been a friend 
to many generations of Exeter men, but has 
acted as a valued tutor as well. Subscriptions 
are solicited from old members, and have been 
wisely kept down to a low figure. It may be 
hoped that Mr, Tozer’s retiring years will 
afford leisure for more literary work. He will 
certainly carry away with him the kindly 
regards of a numerous body of friends. 


CoNVOcATION at Oxford has voted a grant 
of £25 towards the fund that is being raised to 
conduct excavations in Montenegro, on the site 
of Doclea, the reputed birthplace of Diocletian. 
The private subscriptions promised amount to 
about £175, out of a total of £300 that is 
wanted. 


Mr. J. A. Cramp has been appointed pro- 
fessor of modern history at Queen’s College, 
Harley-street, in succession to Mr. Harold 
Cox. 


On November 8, Prof. Theodor Mommsen 
will keep the fiftieth anniversary of his doctor- 
ate. Some of his friends and admirers—not 
only in Germany, but also in this country and 
in America—have formed themselves into a 
committee to commemorate the occasion. In 
accordance with Prof. Mommsen’s own desire, 
subscriptions are asked for towards a fund for 
the endowment of research in Roman history. 
The treasurer of the German committee is 
Herr Ludwig Delbriick, of Berlin. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Canon Woop continues in the Antiguary for 
June his paper on Saint Fremund, whom he 
well describes as ‘‘a forgotten saint.’ The 


Durham will confer next week the honorary | Hagiology of Englaud has been much neglected. | 








In many of the other countries of Europe the 
sixteenth century was prolific in biographies of 
saints, but here the conflict between those who 


adhered to the old religion and those anxious: 


to introduce the new was far too fierce to 
permit any study of saintly legend. The 
destruction of manuscripts was so great at the 
time of the Reformation, that very much we 
should now value has been lost. Even of Saint 
Gilbert of Sempringham very little is known, 
though he founded a not unimportant religious 
order. A life of him once existed among the 
Cotton MSS., but it perished with much more 
of greater value in the disastrous fire in Little 
Dean’s Yard. We owe much to Canon Wood 
for recording the legend of Fremund, which, 
as it exists now, is nearly all fable, though not 
the less interesting on that account. Miss 
Emma Elizabeth Thoyts continues her account 
of Old Berkshire School Games. It is well 
they should be rescued from oblivion, for the 
spread of education will soon efface all memory 
of them. The game called ‘‘Old Roger” is 
new tous. The series of papers in local museums 
which has been appearing in the Antijuary 
for some time past has already worked good in 
more than one quarter. We trust the paper before 
us by Mr. George Payne, in which he sketches 
what a museum in a county town should and 
should not be, will find many readers who will 
ponder over his wise admonitions. One truth 
which the writer puts before us should never 
be lost sight of. ‘The first efforts of local 
museums should be directed to the formation 
of a series typical of the district.”” This is often 
forgotten or disregarded; and we find the 
cases burdened with things, perhaps valuable 
in themselves, but having no relation to the 
place where they are, and consequently of very 
slight educational value. 


THE HONORARY DEGREES AT 
CAMBRIDGE. 
TuE following are the speeches delivered Ly 
the Public Orator, Dr. Sandys, in presenting 
the several persons on whom honorary degrees 
were conferred at Cambridge on June 13, 








Tue Mawarasa or Buaonacar. 


Fluminis Indi ultra ostia, Oceani Indici in 
angulo remoto, surgit inter undas regio ter felix, 
non modo viarum quasi catenis ferreis cum imperio 
nostro Indico coniuncta, sed etiam amicitiae 
vinculis firmissimis nobiscum consociata. Adest 
hodie regionis illius rex illustrissimus, vir imperio 
nostro inter Indos fidelissimus, qui, non bello 
tantum paratus, nostrum in usum copias auxiliares 
ultro cemparavit; sed pacis quoque in artibus 
insignis, suo in regno iura et leges in honore esse 
iussit; aegrotantium ad dolores levandos yelut 
ipsi Saluti templum dedicavit; populi totius in 
commodum litterarum studia ubique fovit ; artium 
denique et scientiarum Academiam constituit, 
quam, imperii nostri cum Universitate vicina 
foedere qucdam consociatam, velut sororis nostrae 
filiam libenter salutamus. Iuvat regem de populo 
suo erudiendo tam praeclare meritum titulo 
Academico hodie decorare. Iuvat etiam unum e 
popularibus eius in ludo campestri insiguem inter 
alumnos nostros numerare. 


Lorp HerscHeE.t. 


Angliae totius Cancellarium, virum iuris peritis- 
simum, Senatus Britannici ordini  superiori 
praepositum, titulo doctoris in iure esse dignissi- 
mum nemo negabit. Gratum Academiae, quod 
viri huiusce praesertim opera anno proximo lex 
perlata est, qua iuventus nostra faeneratorum ab 
insidiis melius defensa est. Gratum patriae, quod 
idem non modo Angliae legibus ferendis pro 
virili parte invigilat, sed etiam trans maria magna 
late prospiciens imperii totius commodis inservit. 
Nuper, in urbe quod imperii nostri caput est, ab 
ipsa Regina templum quoddam dedicatum est, 
quod in posterum (ut speramus) et Indiae gentes et 
coloniae nostrae remotissimae velut imperii totius 
focum respicient. In templo illo Principis nostri 
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auspiciis aedificando, notum omnibus quantum 
valuerint tum aliorum insignium virorum consilia, 
quorum e numero unum haud ita pridem titulo 
nostro decoravimus, tvm praesertim eius qui, ab 
ipsa Regina propterea honore novonuper cumulatus, 
etiam vestro favore et plausu hodie merito 
excipietur. 

Lorpv Roserts. 


Salutamus deinceps imperatorem illustrem quem 
ab India salvum sospitemque redditum plusquam 
semel excepit patriae totius acclamatio. Ulim, 
fere tredecim abhinc annos, bello trans Indum 
flumen ultra terminos imperii nostri per biennium 
fortiter gesto, fere decem milia militum per 
regionem difticillimam celeritate prope incredibili 
duxerat, et proelio prospere commisso labem et 
infamiam nomini nostro inustam prorsus deleverat. 
Illo tempore, ut poetae versu, verbo uno tantum 
mutato, utar, ‘‘ Unus homo nobis properando restituit 
rem.’’ Nunc, post septem annos, paci praesertim 
confirmandae et imperii nostzi terminis contra host- 
iumimpetus terra marique tuendisstrenue dedicatos, 
etiam e pace triumphos non minus iusignes 
reportavit. Imperatoris nostri celeritatem etiam 
gens in Europa bellorum peritissima quondam 
admirata est: nunc imperii nostri terminos, 
imperatoris eiusdem consilio et prudentia defensos, 
Asiae, atque adeo Europae, geutes finibus nostris 
vicinae violare non audebunt. 

Pror. Junius Zurrrza. 

Huic praesertim viro, litteras Anglicas olim 
inter Vindobonenses, postea inter Berolinerses 
professo, quantum Anglia debeat, satis notum 
omnibus, qui in linguae nostrae studiis vitae suae 
tabernaculum posuerunt. In hoc certe viro 
litterae Anglicae antiquae investigatorem, prae - 
ceptorem, editorem nactae sunt acerrimum. 
Testis est carminum antiquorum Teutonicorum 
maximum ab eo accuratissime exscriptum ; testis 
est saeculi quinti decimi historia, de Hercule 
quodam Anglico conscripta, ab eodem diligent- 
issime edita ; testis denique est poetae sui temporis 
maximi, poetae sanctam crucem ab Helena 
inventam egregie describentis, carmen ab eodem 
cura non minore expolitum. Viro tali nos certe, 
quorum in bibliothecis totiens tanto cum fructu 
laboravit, hodie animi grati testimonium libenter 
reddimus. 

Sranpisu Hayes O’Grapy. 


Anno proximo inter orbis terrarum Academiarum 
gratulationes Universitas Dubliniensis tria saecula 
feliciter exacta ludis saecularibus celebravit, etiam 
in posterum (ut speramus) pericula inter omnia diu 
incolumis superfutura. Anno eodem Universitatis 
illius biblicthecam invisentibus admirari licebat 
lyram vetustissimam regis prisci, Dalcassiorum 
ductoris, digitis olim (ut aiunt) pulsatam. Hodie 
unum ex alumnis eius, gentis illius progeniem, 
virum rege Olillo proguatum et stirpe antiquissima 
Momoniensium oriundum, salutamus; qui, 
factionum novarum a clamoribus dissonis remotus, 
Hiberniae litteris antiquis, velut Sibyllae foliis diu 
dispersis, in unum colligendis et in linguam 
nostram reddendis vitam suam totam dedicavit. 
Propter patriae praesertim amorem, nulla mercedis 
exspectatione adductus, laborem tam ingentem est 
aggressus ; numquam, “‘ silvae Gadelicas ’’ ambages 
pererrans, ‘‘aspectans silvam immensam’”’ (velut 
ulter Aeneas) precatus est : 

** si nunc se nobis ille aureus arbore ramus 

ostendat nemore in tanto.”’ 


Eo libentius nosmet ipsi silvae tam antiquae 
exploratori indefesso laudis nostrae frondes 
qualescumque hodie inteximus ; et Hiberniae 
regis antiqui progeniem honoris nostri corona 
merito coronamus. 


Cuartes Camriie Sarnt-Sais. 


Die hesterno societas quaedam arti musicae inter 
nosmet ipsos colendae dedicata annos quinquaginta 
wb origine sua prospere actos auspiciis optimis 
celebravit. Aderat dux et signifer ipse qui 
Musarum in choro velut Apollinis Musagetae 
vicem tam diu tam feliciter gessit. Aderant 
etiam alii attis tam iucundae Professores illustres, 
quorum e numero nonnullos e gentibus inter se 
diversis ad nos devectos titulo nostro hodie decor- 
amus. Ceteris autem et aetate «t experientia 


qui memoria prope incredibili praeditus, Musas 
Mnemosynes fuisse filias suo exemplo luculenter 
comprobavit. Musicae sacrae interpres quam 
doctus, artis musicae existimator quam subtilis 
exstitit ! Quot terras ipse peragravit! in quot 
orbis terrarum regiones, coram quanta audientium 
multitudine, fama eius exivit! Laetamur eum, 
qui olim ignis caelestis datorem Promethea cele- 
bravit, ipsum inter tot gentes artis musicae munera 
caelestia totiens tam feliciter dispersisse. Laetamur 
etiam Samsonis scriptorem celeberrimum Phrynes 
ex fabula laudis suae coronae flores novos nuper 
intexuisse. 
Max Brvcu. 


Sequitur deinceps fluminis Kheni alumnus 
insignis, qui amuis paterni nympham fatalem olim 
egregie cecinit. Sive patriac ex historia, velut ex 
Arminio Germaniae vindice, aut patriae ex littcris, 
velut ex Schillero, Germaniae decore eximio, 
argumenta cumit; sive Scandinaviae fabulas et 
Normannorum virtutem bellicam nobis interpre- 
tatur; sive Graeciam denique repetens, aut Sala- 
minis pugnam aut Ulixis errorc; denuo nobis 
pracsentes reddit, vatem ubique magnum libenter 
agnoscimus. Talium virorum in laude ct Graeciae 
et Germaniae poetae velut uno ore conspirant. 
Quid Homerus olim cecinit ? 


maor yap avOpdramw émyxBovioisiv dodor 
Tims Exuopol eiox Kal aidods, obven’ &pa apéas 
ofuas Moto’ edidate, pirnme 5t PiAov dobar. 


Quid autem Schillerus ? 


** vita sit in statuis ; spirare poemata possint ; 
jpsum animum callet Musica sola loqui.’’ 


Perer Ixirrrscu TscHarkowsky. 


Russorum ex imperio immenso hodie ad nos 
delatus est viri illustris, Rubinsteinii. discipulus 
insignis, qui neque Italiam neque Helvetiam in- 
exploratam reliquit, sed patriae carmina popularia 
ante omnia dilexit. Ingenii Slavonici et ardorem 
fervidum et languorem subtristem quam feliciter 
interpretatur! Musicoram modorum in argu- 
mentis animo concipiendis quam amplus est! in 


variandis quam subtilis! in orchestrae (ut aiunt) 
partibus inter se diversis una componeadis quam 
splendidus! Talium virorum animo_ grato 
admiramur ingenium illud facile et promptum, 
quod, velut ipsa rerum natura, nulla necessitate 
coactum sed quasi sua sponte pulcherrimum 
quidque in luminis oras quotannis submittit. 
Audiamus Propertium :— 


“aspice quot submittit humus formosa colores ; 
et veniunt hederae sponte sua melius.’’ 


Etiam nosmet ipsi hodie fronti tam felici hederae 
nostrae corollam sponte imponimus. 


Arrigo Borro. 


Italiae inter decora libenter nominamus vatem 
eximium, qui Musarum munere duplici donatus, 
non modo in arte musica sed etiam in carminibus 
condendis famam insignem est adeptus. Qui pro 
patria olim fortiter pugnavit, idem musica in arte 
etiam cxterarum gentium ingenia conspicua ea 
qua par est reverentia respicit. Quod ad opera 
praeclara ab ipso conscripta attinet, fatebitur 
fortasse nimium diu in scriniis suis inclusum 
tenuisse Neronem ; est etiam, ni fallor, ‘‘ scriptus,’’ 
**necdum finitus Orestes’’: quantam autem ex 
utroque laudem aliquando adepturus sit, operum 
priorum ex omine licet confidenter augurari. 


Argumenta vero, a poeta tam eximio de 
Hamleto, de Othello, de Fualstafio denique 
conscripta, numeris musicis ab aliis egregie 


consociata sunt. Ipse Mephistophelis perzsonam 
plusquam semel egregie est interpretatus, in 
Musis colendis non alios imitatus, sed ubique sui 
ingenii motus proprios secutus. Nemo certe 
poetae maximi Germanici, Mephistophelis scriptoris 
celeberrimi, monito illi melius obtemperavit :— 


‘* ipsum pectore prodeat necessest, 
quidquid pectora permovere sumet.”’ 


Fortasse etiam alios suo tempore laudabimus: 
hodie Musarum numero contenti, artis Musicae 
praesertim inter praeconia novem vircram illus- 





excellit vir gentis viciuae inter lumina numeratus, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE REAL CHARACTER AND IMPORTANCE OF 


TUE FIRST BOOK OF ESDRAS, 
Vi. 
Athenaeum Club. 

We have not yet exhausted the interesting 
consequences which seem to follow from a right 
appreciation of the contents of the First Book 
of Esdras. We have seen how it apparently 
preserves for us the true order and sequence of 
events, which have been dislocated in the 
earlier chapters of the canonical book of Ezra. 
It seems to throw a similar light on the 
difficult and much disputed nature of the Book 
of Nehemiah. It has long ago been remarked 
that the first seven chapters of Nehemiah 
stand apart from the rest of the work, and 
form a substantive whole, probably a direct 
copy of Nehemiah’s own memoirs, being 
written in the first person. The part beginning 
with chapter vii. verse 73, and continuing for 
three chapters, is quite different, refers to him 
in the third person, and is concerned with the 
doings of Ezra rather than Nehemiah, Deutsch 
and others have urged that the former part of 
Nehewiah’s narrative, in which Ezra’s name 
dloes not occur, has got into its wrong place ; 
and that the story, as told in the Book of Ezra, 
was once continued by that contained not in the 
first chapter of Nehemiah, but by that begin- 
ning in the seventy-third verse of the seventh 
chapter of that Book. 

Now if we turn to the Book of Esdras, 
which we have shown so many reasons for 
believing to constitute the original Septuagint 
text, and to represent further the text of the 
narrative before it was edited and sophisticated 
by Akiba and his men, we shall find thet this 
very passage from Nehemiah’s memoirs is 
excluded, and that we pass directly from what 
is the concluding verse in our canonical Ezra to 
verse 73 of chapter vii. of the Book of Nehe- 
iiah, Reuss remarks in his great work : 

** Der Verfasser dieser Uebersetzung muss einen 
‘ext vor sich gehabt haben, in welchem die siimmt- 
lichen Theile vereiniget waren, Nehemiah 1-7 uber 
ausgelassen. Einen solchen Text befolget auch 
Josephus, der Nehemiah | ff erst nachholt’’ (Die 
Geschichte der Heiligen Schriften alten Testaments, 
ed, 2, p. 544.) 


Here, as in other places, I hold, therefore, 
that the true order of the narrative has been 
preserved in Esdras I. Unfortunately that 
Book ends abruptly in the middle of a sentence 
corresponding to Nehemiah viii. 13; but there 
is 10 reason to doubt that in the complete work, 
of which it forms a section only, the story went 
on continuously to the end of that portion of it 
in which the doings of Ezra were recorded, and 
possibly contained an account of his death in 
the sense in which it is reported by Josephus, 


and that to this was appended the part of the | 


present Book of Nehemiah, which is written in 
the first person, and which constitutes his per- 
sonal memoirs. This view would support the 
narrative as reported by Josephus, and, of 
course, involves some important historical cor- 
rections. The only argument I know against 
it is one used by the Haulsean professor of 
divinity at Cambridge, Dr. Ryle, who says that 
this view (which necessitates our separating the 
careers of Ezra and Nehemiah, and making the 
latter begin only after the close of the former) 
would necessitate our striking out as later 
glosses the mention of Nehemiah’s name in 
viii. 9, and x. 22. In regard to the last refer- 


of Nehemiah is made in the verse quoted; but 
in regard to the first, there does seem to be 
reason for suspecting the text. It runs thus: 
‘* And Nehemiah, which is the Tirshatha, and 
Ezra the priest, the scribe, and the Levites that 
taught the people, said unto all the people.” 
Now the corresponding passage in Esdras I. 
mukes no mention whatever of Nehemiah, but 
reads: ‘‘ Then spake Attatharites unto Esdras 
| the chief priest and reader, and to the Levites 
that taught the multitude,” &c. I think the 
| best explanation is to treat the reference to 
Nehemiah the Tirshatha in the one case, and 
| to Attatharates in the other, as glosses. 

| The evidence is assuredly very strong indeed, 
| that here, as in other places, the order of the 
| original text is preserved for us by Esdras I., 
and not by the canonical Book of Ezra. The 
breaking up and redistribution of the personal 
memoirs of Nehemiah was probably the work 
of Akiba and his men, who must also be held 
responsible for putting the first chapter of 
Nehemiah, which is dated in a later month, 
before the second cuapter. 

We must now approach another problem, 
which has been a good deal neglected : namely, 
the meaning and explanation of the document 
which exists in three recensions in the Bible, 
namely, in the second chapter of Ezra, in the 
corresponding chapter of Esdras I., and in the 
seventh of Nehemiah, I believe the true expla- 
nation of this document is to be found in the 
theory put forward in the article on Nehemiah 
in the Dictionary of the Bible, but the whole 
of the riddle is not there solved. The Bishop 
of Bath says very rightly that the second of 
Ezra is shown by the mention of Nehemiah 
the Tirshatha in verses 2 and 63, and that of 
Mordecai, in verse 2, to be of a much later 
date. Written, he says, by Nehemiah, it was 
placed by Ezra, or probably by a still later 
hand, in this position, as bearing upon the 
return from the Captivity related in Ezra 
chap. i., though chronologically out of place 
(Dictionary of the Bible i, 607). 

It has been suggested that by the Tirshatha 
in Ezra ii. 63 and Nehemiah vii. 65 some other 
person than Nehomiah is meant. Upon this 
the venerable writer just quoted says: 


** That the Tirshatha here and in Nehemiah vii. 70 
means Nehemiah, we are expressly told (Nehemiah 
viii. 9, x. 1—Nehemiah is expressly named as the 
Tirshatha in 1 Esdras v. 10); and therefore it is 
perfectly certain that what is related in Ezra ii. 65, 
Neh. vii. 64 happened in Nehemiah’s time and 
not in Zerubbabel’s. Consequently, the taking of 
the censu;, which gave rise to that incident, belongs 
to the same time. . . . Thisis further evident from 
the circumstance that the closing portion of this 
section is an abbreviation of the same portion as it 
stands in Nehemiah, proving that the passage existed 
in Nehemiah before it was inserted in Ezra. Another 
proof is the mention of Ezra as taking part in that 
a-sembly of the people at Jerusalem, which is 





described in Ezra iii. 1, Neh. viii. 1; for Ezra did 


| not come to Jerusalem till the reign of Artaxerxes 
| (Ezra vii.). 


Another is the mention of Nehemiah 
as one of the leaders under whom the captives 
enumerated in the census came up in Ezra ii. 2, 
Neh. vii. 7, in both which passages the juxtaposi- 
tion of Netemiah with Seraiab, when compared 
with Neh. x. 1, 2, greatly strengthens the con- 
clusion that Nehemiah the Tirshatha is meant. 
Then, again, that Nehemiah should summon all the 
familtesof Israel tc Jerasalem totake theircensus,and 





that, having done so atgreat cost of timeand trouble, | 


he or whoever was employed by him should merely 
transcribe an old census taken nearly 100 years 
before, instead of recording the result of his owa 
labours, is so improbable that nothing but the 
plainest necessity could make one believe it.” 

The Bishop of Bath mentions as the only 
difficulty in the way that Neh. vii. 5-6 seems 
to describe the register which follows as the 
register of the genealogy of them which came 
up at the first, and that the expression 


ence, [ do not understand it, since no mention | found written therein requires that the words 








which follow should be a quotation from that 
register (comp. ch. vi. 6). He explains this 
difficulty by saying that the words quoted 
are only those which contain the title 
of the register fourd by Nehemiah. His 
own new register begins with the words of 
verse 7, ‘*' The men who came _ with 
Zerubbabel,” &c., which forms the descriptive 
title of the following catalogue. Nehemiah or 
those employed by him used the old register 
as an authority by which to decide the 
genealogies of the present generation ; and hence 
it was that when the sons of Bazillai claimed 
to be entered into the register of priestly 
families, but could not produce the entry of 
their house in that old register, Nehemiah 
refused to admit them to the priestly office 
(39-42), but made a note of their claim, that it 
might be decided whenever a competent 
authority should arise (article Nehemiah in the 
Dictionary of the Bible). 

With all this I completely agree, but I would 
go further and point out what has apparently 
been overlooked; namely, that the enumera- 
tion of persons in verse 27 of ch. vii. of 
Nehemiah, and the corresponding verses of 
Ezra and of Esdras I., is not only very 
singular, but has a very strong appearance of 
being a Targam or gloss which has found its 
way into the text. For what in fact do we read 
there? First are named Zerubbabel and Jeshua, 
who are named together in many places, and 
notably in the narrative of Haggai. Then we 
have Nehemiah. Wecan hardly avoid the 
Bishop of Bath’s conclusion that the Nehemiah 
here named was Nehemiah of Tirshatha. He 
is followed in the second of Ezra by Seraiah, 
who is called Azariah in the seventh of Nehe- 
miah, and who distinctly occurs in the tenth 
chapter of the latter Book among those who 
were sealed with Nehemiah. The names Bigbai, 
tehum, and Baanah occur among the Levites 
who were also sealed with Nehemiah. The 
names seem to me, in fact, to be representative 
names of leaders of the several migrations, and 
to be explanatory of those who were found to be 
entitled to be registered in Nehemiah’s census. 
The occurrence of Zerubbabel’s name in the 
prefatory exordium to the list doubtless induced 
the compiler, when he transferred the seventh 
chapter of Nehemiah, to insert it in the Book of 
Ezra in the place where he thought it fitted in 
chronologically ; but the chapter has, in fact, 
nothing todo with Zerubbabel’s time at all, 
but with that of Nehemiah. 

Henry H. Howorru. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Suxpay, June 18, 11.15 a.m. Ethisal: “Ethics for the 
People,” by Dr. Stanton Coit. 

7.30 p.m. Ethical: “The Ethies of Party,” by Mr. 
D. G. Ritchie. 

Mowpay, June 19,5 pm. Hellenic: Annual Meeting. 

73) pm. _ Bibliographicul: * The Ideal Book,” by 
Mr. William Morris; **The Printing ani Publishing 
of Molern Bonks,”’ by Mr. C. T. Jasobi. 

Tursvay, June 20, 7.45 p.m. Statistical: 
lation,” by Dr. G. B, Lougstaff. 

8.30 pm. Z»logieal: ** A Monograph on Butterflies 
of the Genus Thysonc! 3,’ by Messrs. Hamilton H. Druce 
and G. T. Bethune. Baker; * New Species of Buttarflies 
from the Island of St. Thomas,’’ by Miss E. M. Sharpe ; 
* The O.teolozy of the Mesozoic Ganoid Fish, Lepidotus,’’ 
by Mr. A. Smith Woodward. 

Wepsespay. June 21, 7 p.m. Meteorolegical: * Fifteen 
Years’ Fog in the British Islands, 1876-90,” by Mr. 
Rober’ H. Seott; “Upper Currents of Air over th? 
Arabian Sea,” by Mr. W. L. Dallas; ** Australian Climite 
acd Weather,” illustrated with Lintera 8 ides, by Mr. 
E. D. Archibald. 

Spm. Geologicil: ‘‘Comp site Dykes in Arran,” 
by Prof. J. W. Judd; ** An Intrusive Sheet of Diabase 
and Associ«ted Rocka at Robin Hood, near Ba+sen- 
thwaite,” by Mr. J. Postl thwaite; ** Two Dinvaurian 
Teeth from Aylesbury,” by Mr. R. Lydekker; “ A New 
P.eiosaur from the Wuaipara River, New Zealand,” by 
Capt. F. W. Hutton; ‘The Atlinities of the Genus 
Astrecoema,” by Me. Robert F. Tomes; ‘A New Genus 
of Medr poraria from the Sutton Stone of South Wales,” 
by Mr. Robert F. Tomes; ** The Dykes of Hope, Idaho,” 
by Mr. Herbert R Wood; ** The Rise and Fall of Lake 
Tanganyika,” by Dr. Robert Sieger. 

S p.m. Microscopical: ‘*The Development of the 
Continental Form of Microscope Foot,’’ by Dr. Nias; 
* New and Little-kn»wn Rotifers,” by Mr. C. Rousselet. 
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Tavrspay, June 22, 8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. 
5p.m. Physical: “ Exhibition of a Form of Carey- 
Foster Bridge,” by Mr. Nalder ; “‘ An Influence Machine,” 
by Mr. Pidgeon; ‘‘An Influence Machine,” by Mr, 
imshurst; *‘ A New Volumenometer,”’ by Mr. Myers. | 
Botanic: General Fortnightly | 


| 


Sarvepay, June 24, 3.45 p.m. 
Meeting. 








SCIENCE. 


ANNALES DU MUSEE GuIMET.—Le Zend- 
Avesta. Traduction nouvelle, avec Com- 
mentaire Historique et Philologique. 
Par James Darmesteter. Vol. I[I. (Paris: 
Leroux. ) 


Turis third and concluding volume of 
M. Darmesteter’s translation of the Avesta 
will be welcomed not only by the small 
group of specialists, but by all those who 
from whatever point of view take a general 
interest in the religion associated with the 
great name of Zoroaster. For ever since 
Anquetil Duperron brought back with him 
to Europe in an English ship this mysterious 
literature of the Fire-worshippers, with 
which until then rumour had been busy in 
the absence of knowledge, scholars in all 
parts of the field have been obliged for 
very different reasons to confront the 
problem of the origin and character of the 
Avesta, and their solutions so far have been 
at least as varied and curious as the learn- 
ing which supports them, and the assump- 
tions which they support. 

At the very outset of its career, the infant 
science was exposed to the shock—-which 
nearly proved fatal—of the cultivated in- 
credulity of Sir William Jones, in whom 
for once brilliancy appears to have over- 
balanced sagacity ; but, this danger past, it 
was enabled, mainly by the support of Bur- 
nouf, to subsist in an honourable position 
of semi-independence, helping to explain 
the Veda, while being itself explained by 
the Veda. But its services, as might have 
been expected, were soon required in 
another direction. Omnes eodem cogimur: 
the Israelitish solution of the problem was 
bound to appear, and it did appear. 
Accordingly, Zoroastrianism was born in 
Media of the contact between the Magi and 
the Jews transported and enslaved by 
Shalmaneser—a view which sounds some- 
what like the inversion, disguised scien- 
tifically, of a much older theory, of 
which Hyde was an illustrious exponent. 
Starting from the assumption, by no means 
unnatural in his day, that the prophetic 
business could only be learnt from a Jew, 
Hyde made Zoroaster spend most of his 
youth in Palestine in the service of a 
Ilebrew prophet. The further question, 
which prophet had had the honour of in- 
structing Zoroaster before he commenced 
on his own account, was more complicated, 
and, indeed, never satisfactorily answered. 
Hyde thought it was Esdras, Prideaux that 
it must have been Ezekiel. 

But if these different competing theories 
—to wit, that the Avesta is a modern 
forgery; that it is the memorial of an 
ancient revolt against the religion of the 
Veda ; that in its main features it was in- 
spired by, if not borrowed from, the Judaism 
of the eighth century—are each and all 
unsatisfactory, in that, while introducing 
certain things that are unproved or im- 





probable, they fail to take account of certain 


others that are actual, have we exhausted 
the possibilities of the case, or can the 
attributes of the Avesta, peculiar as they 
are, be made to flow from real causes ? 
There remains the historical solution, 


which it is the object of this book to 
' exhibit and demonstrate. 


According to M. 
Darmesteter, therefore, and in his own 
words : 

‘The religion of the Avesta represents essenti- 
ally the religion of the Achaemenid epoch, but 
deeply penetrated, after the conquest of Alex- 
ander, through contact with the Greeks and 
the Jews, by new principles and elements 
borrowed from Neo-Platonism and Judaism. 
In point of form, the whole Avesta, even in its 
oldest portions, bears the impress of these new 
principles, and has taken from them its form. 
It was composed in its entirety after the con- 
quest of Alexander, between the first century 
before and the fourth century after our era, 
and the language in which it was written— 
Zend—was very probably a learned, a dead 
language.” 

To those accustomed to dwell in imagination 
at the calm altitude of say 1500 n.c., it will 
cause a shock of surprise to find themselves 
thus suddenly plunged into the midst of the 
crowd of competing religions and philoso- 
phies, in which the Jew of the dispersion 
bids against the Greek of the decadence. 
It behoves us, therefore, to examine the 
foundations of this reconstruction, at first 
sight so bold and startling. 

In the first chapter the author expounds 
the relation of the Avesta as we have it to 
the Avesta as it must have been in the time 
of the Sassanids. According to the tra- 
dition, the latter was a vast literature 
divided into twenty-one books or Nasks; 
but our knowledge of it is not confined to 
tradition, for in the Dinkart, a sort of 
summa of Zoroastrian theology composed in 
the ninth century, we have a Pahlavi 
analysis of these twenty-one Nasks, as they 
were known in the Sassanian period, and 
even so late as the third century after the 
Arabian conquest. On the other hand, 
M. Darmesteter has brought together and 
published in this volume a number of 
inedited Zend fragments, many of which 
can be identified with absolute certainty as 
the originals corresponding to the analysis 
in different places of the Dinkart. In this 
way not only do we ascertain the reality and 
authenticity of the Zend literature analysed 
by the Dinkart, but we are enabled to place 
our actual Avesta side by side with this 
inferential Avesta, and thus to estimate the 
proportion of the part that has come down 
to us to the whole literature. The result 
of this process of comparison may be briefly 
indicated. 

The twenty-one Nasks are divided into 
three groups of seven: those relating to 
the Gathis, forming the theological group ; 
those relating to the law; and, thirdly, the 
Hadhamithra Nasks, forming what may be 
called the mixed group. And it appears, 
when our Zend material has been sorted 
and classified on the plan of the Dinkart, 
that ‘‘ we possess specimens more or less 
considerable of fifteen Nasks out of twenty- 
one, and that we possess in their integrity 
the two Nasks which were considered as the 
most important religiously ’”—that is to say, 
the Stot Yasht, containing the Githis, in 








the first or theological group, and the 
Vendidad in the legal group. 

In the second chapter the author deals 
with the traditional account—also preserved 
in the Dinkart—of the origin and formation 
of the Avesta. The twenty-one Nasks 
created in the beginning by Ahura were 
brought by Zoroaster to the King Vishtasp, 
who caused two copies of them to be made. 
Of these, one was burnt at the time of the 
invasion of Alexander ; while the other was 
carried off by the Greeks to be translated 
into their own language. But at length an 
attempt was made to recover or to restore 
the vanished treasure. The Arsacid King 
Valkhash caused all the scattered fragments, 
which had been preserved either in writing 
or by oral tradition, to be sought out and 
put together. The pious work was carried 
on by the founder of the Sassanian dynasty, 
Ardashir Bibagin, who, with the help of 
the high priest Tansar, completed the col- 
lection. A further step was taken by the 
son of Ardashir, Sapor I., who caused the 
medical and other non-religious treatises 
dispersed among the Greeks and Indians to 
be brought back and added to the restored 
Avesta. Lastly, Sapor IIL., in order to put 
an end to the sects, held a general disputa- 
tion, at which Adarbad, the son of Mah- 
raspand, successfully underwent the ordeal 
by molten metal, thus proving the truth of 
orthodoxy to ocular demonstration. ‘‘ And 
now,” said the king, “‘ that we have seen the 
religion on earth, wo will no longer suffer 
any false religion.” 

The name of the first of these restorers 
of the Avesta, Valkhash, is known to us in 
its Latin form as Vologeses. Five Arsacid 
princes bore this name, of whom the most 
celebrated was Vologeses I., a contemporary 
of Nero; and M. Darmesteter concludes from 
the known character of this prince for 
orthodoxy and piety, as well as from the 
religious features of the time in which he 
lived, that it was he who played the part 
assigned by the Dinkart to Valkhash. And 
through this identification we are enabled 
to place the first attempt at the restoration 
of the Avesta within the third quarter of 
the first century A.». 

The section to which we now come, 
treating of the reforms of Ardashir and 
Tansar, is one of the most important, as it 
is one of the most brilliant, in the book. 

Tansar, though he played an important 
part at a critical time, has been unlucky in 
his passage through the hands of the his- 
torians, or rather of the copyists. His name 
is mentioned in the Dinkart; but it was 
misread both by Haug and by West as 
Tosar, while in the pages of Ma‘siidi, who 
alludes to him on two occasions, he is still 
further disguised as Bishar. However, 
M. Darmesteter’s restoration of the correct 
reading Zansar in the Pahlavi enables one 
to recognise Lishar at a glance as simply 
Tansar wrongly vocalised ; and the import- 
ance of this identification will appear imme- 
diately. Ma‘siidi informs us that Tansar 
was one of the provincial kings of Persia, 
but that having become enamoured of the 
doctrines of the I’latonists, he abdicated in 
favour of his son, and embraced the religious 
life. He afterwards identified himself with 
the imperial policy of Ardashir, and com- 
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posed several works dealing with adminis- 
tration both civil and ecclesiastical. One 
of these was in the form of a letter to the 
king of Tabaristan. Now this very letter 
by a lucky chance has been preserved to us. 
Translated from the Pahlavi into Arabic by 
Ibnu |’Mugqaffa’, it fell into the hands of a 
certain Muhammadu bnu |’Hasan, who 
translated it into Persian, and prefixed it to 
a history of Tabaristan; and in this way 
‘‘ we obtain the most ancient monument of 
Persia after the Achaemenid inscriptions 
and the Avesta, and Tansar is of all the 
writers of the Sassanian period the only one 
who is known to us directly by his work.” 
The letter puts us in possession of certain 
details of the life of 'Tansar unknown to or 
omitted by Ma‘siidi; but it is above all 
important for the light it throws upon the 
policy of Ardashir. The latter ‘‘ directs a 
double reaction: a reaction against the 
political anarchy which marks the Arsacid 
period, and a reaction against the moral 
and social anarchy brought about by the 
political anarchy.” 

We have no space to dwell upon the 


political side of the work of Ardashir. We | 


are more immediately concerned with its 
moral side : that is with the measures taken 
by the King of kings to restore Paoiryd 
tha’shd or “the anciont order.” And at the 
outset one thing is clear from the words of 
Tansar; and that is that, in correcting the 
present by the past, Ardashir must have 
dealt very freely with the latter. Says 
Tansar : 


“You know that Alexander had burnt our 
books of religious laws written upon twelve 
thousand skins of oxen. The mass of legends, 
traditions, laws, and ordinances were completely 
forgotten. . . . It is then peremptori'y necessary 
that a wise and virtuous man should re- 
estublish the religion. 
seen or heard tell of a man more worthy than 
the Shahinshih to put himself at the head of 
this enterprise ?”’ 


Now this, as M. Darmesteter remarks, 
is equivalent to the admission that the 
Avesta cannot pretend to be authentic. It 


does not, of course, follow from the fact that | 


the documents were forgotten that they 
must have been destroyed; some of them, 
on the contrary, may have been recovered. 
Nevertheless, as it was part of the policy of 
Ardashir to reform the abuses even of the 
ancient law, he must, doubtless, have 
exercised the right of making additions as 
well as excisions. 

Lastly, with regard to the tradition that 
certain scientific treatises dispersed among 
the Indians and Greeks were recovered and 
incorporated with the Avesta, two hypo- 
theses seem to suggest themselves: either 
certain parts of the Avesta were actually 
borrowed from Greek sources by the Magi 
in the time of Sapor I.; or else they took 
advantage of the legend about the Nasks 
translated into Greek to invest certain texts 
with an authority to which they could 
otherwise have had no claim. However, 


our imperfect knowledge of the contents 
of the Avesta as a whole renders it im- 
possible to choose definitely between the 
two hypotheses. 

If then, as ws have seen, the first attempt 
at the recovery or restoration of the Avesta 


Now, have you ever | 





to inquire in the second place whether the 
religious influences which must—or, at any 
rate, may—have acted from without upon 
the Iran of the Arsacids have left their 
mark in the Avesta. These influences are 
four in number—the Brahmanical, the 
Buddhist, the Greek, and the Jewish. 

In the case of Brahmanism, M. Darmes- 
teter rejects the old theory at first sight so 
plausible, which explained the contradiction 
between the Avestic dacva and ahura on the 
one hand, and the Vedic déva and asura on 
the other, as the result of an early religious 
revolution which separated the Iranian 
from the Indian member of the family 
group. 

‘** As soon as one enters into detail, one per- 

ceives that this hypothesis explains nothing, 
for it appears that Iran possesses the principal 
gods and the principal myths of the Vedas. 
The supreme god of the Avesta, Ahura Mazda, 
‘*the lord omniscient,” the ancient sky-god, 
analogous to Zeus and to Jupiter, finds his 
parallel in the supreme god of the Vedas, 
Varuna, the Asura Vicvavedas, ‘ the Asura who 
knows all things.’ Mithra, the Iranian Apollo, 
is identical with the Vedic Mitra, and, like him, 
| closely associated with the sky-god. .. . Yama, 
son of Vivasvat, the first mortal, the first to die, 
the institutor of the cult, is recognised in Yima, 
sonof Vivaihant, sonof thefirst priest of Haoma, 
; the creator of civilisation. The centre of the 
cult is, in one religion as in the other, the 
sacrifice of Soma-Haoma, and has as its focus 
the sacred fire, in one case Atar, in the other 
Agni.” 
In the same way, the fact that names of 
Vedic gods, such as Indra and Nisatya, are 
borne by demons in the Avesta is simply 
‘the sign of an antipathy between two 
neighbouring religions in an_ historical 
epoch.” 

Again, the traces of Buddhism, though 
less numerous and at first sight less obvious, 
/are none the less real. At the birth of 
Zoroaster, Ahriman despatches the demon 
Biiti to assail and destroy him; and this 
Biiti is identified in the Bundahish with 
‘the demon worshipped in India under the 
form of idols, the one whom Biitisp wor- 
shipped.” Now Bitisp is known to 
| Persian and Arabic legend as the founder 
of the Buddhist sect, and his name is 
/nothing but a corruption of Bodhisattva. 
| Biiti, then, must be the object of the 
| Buddhist cult: that is, Buddha. Lastly, it 
| is difficult not to recognise Gotama himself 
in the impostor Gaotema, whom we read of 
in the Yashts as having been overthrown 
controversially. 

The Greek influence has left traces at 
once deeper and more subtle, for it has 
penetrated and coloured the very texture of 
thought. For instance, according to the 
Bundahish the world endures for twelve 
thousand years divided into four equal 
periods; but during the first of these its 
existence was purely spiritual, that is, ‘it 
remained without corruption, without motion, 
imperceptible.” 
period, and as the result of an attempt on 








spiritual sphere, that Auhrmazd materialised 
the world, and motion began. It is true that 


work in point of form; nevertheless, that 
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was made by an Arsacid king, it is natural | 





It was only in the second | 


the part of Ahriman to break into the! 


the Bundahish is a comparatively recent | 





formed part of the Avestic system is certain, 
For the Pahlavi Vendidad, when expounding 
the same doctrine of the four ages, appeals 
to the authority of a Zend text, as follows : 
‘* How long did the spiritual creation of the 
god of good endure?” 

The Platonic character of these concep- 
tions would at once declare itself even 
without the tradition—twice repeated by 
Ma‘siidi—that Tansar, the ‘‘restorer” of 
the Avesta, was a Platonist. But the same 
influence can be traced with equal clearness 
outside the impalpable limits of the spiritual 
world. Vohu Mand, the first-born of 
creation, through whom Ahura made the 
world, the religion, and everything that 
lives, and whom he consults before employ- 
ing any activity, corresponds, not only in 
the main, but in detail and completely, to 
the Adyos Ocios of Philo. “ First-born of 
God and his first instrument, ideal man, 
intercessor, mediator, revealer: such is the 
Logos of Philo, and such is Vohu Mano.” 
But if the composers or compilers of the 
Avesta borrowed the Logos, it follows that 
“The theory of the Amshaspands and the 
composition of the Githis are subsequent to 
Alexander; the theory of the Amshaspands, 
because Vohu Mané is the type of them; the 
composition of the Gatbis, because the glorifi- 
cation of the Amshaspands, or rather of the 
abstractions called the Amesha Speiitas, fills 
them from one end to the other.”’ 

Lastly, it is in the plan and framework 

of the composition rather than in the colour 
and texture of ideas that Jewish influence 
reveals itself. Creation in successive stages ; 
the descent of humanity from a single pair ; 
its destruction provoked by sin ; the division 
of the earth among three brothers and 
their descendants: all these features are 
common to the narratives of the Bible 
and the Avesta. Moreover, in both 
cases we are struck by a peculiar fond- 
ness for chronological detail. Under these 
circumstances one of the two versions must 
have been modelled upon the other; and 
M. Darmesteter concludes that the Iranian 
is the later. But this process of borrowing 
could not have taken place so early as the 
eighth century nc., for at that time the 
Pentateuch was not yet in existence. For 
the suitable environment we must look 
later, and we shall find it in the period 
when, 
‘after the decadence of Judaea and the fall of 
Jerusalem, the whole moral and intellectual life 
of the nation had taken refuge on the banks of 
the Euphrates; when in the Greek towns of 
Babylonia the doctors of Mzgism could come in 
contact at the same time with Platonism and 
with Judaism.” 

Want of space has compelled us to leave 
untouched several important features of this 
book, such as the discussion of the legend of 
Zoroaster, and the valuable collection of Zend 
fragments published and translated for the 
first time. But the principal thing is the solu- 
tion of the problem ; and of this we have en- 
deavoured to give some idea, if only in 
rough and rapid outline. That it will be 
controverted is probable : too many theories 
and orthodoxies have invested a part of 
their support in the capacious and con- 
venient explanations of the Avesta. But 


that it will remain unshaken on its base is, 


this conception of an immaterial world|in our judgment, certain. In this book 
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M. Darmesteter has not only crowned the 
edifice of his previous labours, he has 
raised a monument worthy of the illustrious 
traditions of French science—the science of 
Duperron and of Burnouf. 

S. Arruur Srronc. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE INSCRIPTIONS ON THE SANCHI STUPAS. 
June 10, 1893. 

In No. X. of the Epigraphia Indica I gave 
transcripts of one hundred and forty-four 
votive inscriptions from the two great Stupas 
at Sanchi according to impressions, taken by 
Drs. Burgess and Fiihrer, among which one 
hundred and four are identical with documents 
already a by Sir A. Cunningham in 
his work on the Lhilsa Topes, and forty are 
new. During his late cold-weather tour, Dr. 
Fiihrer again visited Sanchi, in order to look 
for the hundred and thirty-seven missing 
pieces of Sir A. Cunningham’s collection, and 
to see if excavation of the ground around 
the Stupas would yield any more novelties. 

His success has been very remarkable. He 
has recovered almost all those published in 
the Bhilsa Topes, and he has found a large 
number of hitherto unknown ones. The total 
of the inscriptions from Stupa No. I. now 
amounts to nearly 400, among which 378 are 
legible, against 198 in Sir A. Cunningham’s 
book ; and Stupa No. II. has yielded, instead 
of 43, nearly 100, among which 78 are legible. 
In addition, some statues of Buddha, with very 
interesting dedications, have come to light 
during the excavations. 

Most important of all is the recovery of the 
fragment of Asoka’s Edict, of which Sir A. 
Cunningham has already given two facsimiles. 
Dr. Fiihrer’s impressions confirm my con- 
jectural restoration of the last lines, published 
in the Epigraphia Indica No. X., and they 
prove that the piece is the lower end of a 
longer inscription. It appears that the first 
words are not devidnai piye, as they have 
been read formerly. The end of the first 
line extant and the second line contain 
the valuable statement that ‘‘a road or path 
was made for the Sangha, both for monks and 
nuns,” which assertion agrees with the wish 
expressed in the last line, ‘‘ that the road of the 
Sangha may be of long duration.” It now 
becomes probable that the Stupa No. I. existed 
before Asoka’s time, and that the king made it 
accessible to the faithful, and took care to have 
them fed properly by his officials during their 
visits, 

Two other documents, one new and one 
given in part by Sir A. Cunningham, contain 
imprecations against the impious despoiler of 
the Stupa, ‘‘ who takes away from this Kéka- 
ndéva be it a rail or an ornamental arch, or 
transfers them to another building, sacred to 
the Teacher (dchariyakulam).” Such an offender 
is to incur the punishment of parricides, of 
murderers of Arhats and of spiritual teachers. 
The characters of these inscriptions differ but 
very little from those of Asoka’s Edicts, and 
probably belong to the beginning of the second 
century B.C. The railing and the gates of the 
Stupa seem, therefore, to have been completed 
about this time, as I have shown on other 
evidence in my former article. 


Another interesting novelty is an inscription | 
of the Indo-Scythic period on the base of a. 


statue of Buddha, which is dated in the year 
i8 of the “great king, king of kings, and son 
of the gods, Shahi Vasushka.” 
figure is mutilated, and I owe its correct inter- 
pretation to the kindness of Sir A. Cunningham. 
J dsushka seems to be a vicarious name for 
Vasudeva, the third Indo-Scythic or Kushana 
king, whom Kalhana calls Jushka. 


Finally, there is another statue which bears 
an inscription, a single verse in the Sragdhara 
metre, exhibiting the Nigari characters of the 
tenth or eleventh century A.D. Here we have 
further proof that Buddhism was _ not 
annihilated in the eighth century A.D. by the 
persecution of the Brahmans, but continued to 
exist much longer, until it died a natural 
death, its followers being absorbed by the still 
more easy-going Vaishnavas, who centuries 
before had declared Sakyamuni Gautama to be 
one of the incarnations of their tutelary deity. 

It is a matter of course that the new inscrip- 
tions yield a very large number of names of 
persons and places, as well as other interesting 
information. Transcripts of the whole collec- 
tion have been prepared for the Mpiyraphia 
Indica, where details will be given. Here 
I merely add that Dr. Fiihrer has rendered 
another important service to the students of 
Indian history, and has again earned their 
hcarty thanks. 

G. BUHLER, 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


THE Classical Review for June (David Nutt) 
begins with a lecture delivered at Cambridge 
last term by Mr. Rendell Harris, in which he 
criticises with some severity the theory of 
Credner as to Codex Bezae, which has lately 
recsived the support of Resch. Mr. A. E. 
Crawley applies the anthropological method of 
Mr. Frazer to the story of Achilles secluded in 
Skyros among the girls. Mr. E. J. Chinnock 
collects the evidence showing that Alexander 
the Great was'Luried at Alexandria, with refer- 
ence to the conjecture that one of the Sidon 
sarcophagi may have been his. The Rev. Dr. 
C. Taylor boldly undertakes to argue, as 
against Harnack, that there is no evidence that 
Justin Martyr was acquainted with the Gospel 
of Peter. His opinion of the recently dis- 
covered fragment may be inferred from his 
opening statement: that it ‘‘makes free «se 
and misuse of the Four Gospels.” Mr. Herbert 
Richards continues his critical notes on the 
‘‘ Republic” of Plato. Mr. W. R. Hardie con- 
tinues the discussion on the Galliambic metre, 
maintaining the old view—that it is substanti- 
ally Ionic a minori. Prof. R. Y. Tyrrell sends 
a rendering in Greek Alcaics of ‘‘Scots wha 
hae,” of which we quote the last stanza : 
aloxpov Bidras *Ta@ua mpominTEeTw, 
peivocr hres Sto01 apelparor 
peivoic’> ededOepov 745° Guap 
apvipee’ % Odvarov mpd marpas. 

The reviews are mostly of foreign books, 
except that Pater’s ‘“‘ Plato and Platonism ”’ is 
noticed by Prof. Lewis Campbell, and the new 
edition of Hodgkin’s ‘‘ Italy and her Invaders ”’ 
by Mr. J. B. Bury. Among the foreign 
reviews, Mr. F. G. Kenyon calis attention to 
an edict of Leo the Philosopher (A.D. 886-911), 
regulating the trade-guilds of Constantinople, 
which is now published for the first time from 
a MS. at Geneva; and Mr. Edward Capps, of 
Chicago, notices a German “program” on 
the vexed question of the arrangements of the 
Greek stage, examined from the point of view 
of those plays whose action takes place before 
a palace. 


Ir happens that Mr. Capps is also the author 





The first numeral | 





of the first contribution to Studies in Classical 
Philology, published by the University of 
Chicago, dealing with the same _ subject. 
Some two years ego he wrote a paper in the 
Transactions of the American Philological 
Association, defending the view of Doérpfeld 
from the evidence supplied by the extant 
dramas. He now, after giving a review of the 
present condition of the controversy, takes up a 
different aspect of it. He examines the state- 
ments of Vitruvius relating to both the Greek 








and Roman theatre, and—in opposition to Mr. 
Dyer’s article in the Journal of Hellenic 
Studies—maintains that these statements can- 
not be reconciled with the facts established by 
Dirpfeld. He deals specifically, by means of 
diagrams, with the rules laid down by Vitruvius 
for the practical construction of a theatre, 
arguing against the interpretation of Jocundus, 
the Florentine architect and editor of Vitruvius. 


WE may also mention here a paper by Di 
Wilfrid P. Mustard, reprinted from Colorado 
College Studies, on the eight lines usually pre- 
fixed to Hor. Serm. i. 10, beginning ‘‘ Lucili, 
quam sis mendosus.” He does not offer any 
new theory as to the authorship or date of 
these obscure lines. But he gives an ex- 
haustive and intelligent summary of the various 
views that have been expressed with regard to 
them, discussing separately the external 
evidence, the settlement of the text, and the 
meaning. Like a former paper by the same 
author on “ Folk Etymology in Latin,” this is 
a very scholarly piece of work. The other 
contents of Colorado College Studies, we may 
add, deal with such subjects as: ‘‘ State Bank 
Notes,” and ‘‘ The Circular Loculus.” 


REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 


Anaio-Russtan Literary Socrery.—( Tuesday, 
June 6.) 


Mr. E. A. Cazate7, the president, opened the 
proceedings by alluding to the recent deaths of 
two members, Mr. R. McGill, of Moscow, a 
remarkable self-made man of large fortune, and 
Mr. W. F. A. Gaussen. The latter gentleman 
was born in 1863, and educated at Eton and Pem- 
broke College, Cambridge; he afterwards studied 
mining. This led to his visiting Baku in 1886, at 
the instance of Messrs. Chapman (of Silvertown), 
and spending a year (1890-1) at Moscow, when he 
acquired Russian, and helped to start the Famine 
Fund for that country. A short while ago he 
published some excellent translations of works by 
Potapenko. He possessed many accomplishments, 
being an all-round linguist and a good performer 
on the ’cello.—Mr. E. A. Brayley Hodgetts then 
read a paper on ‘‘The Heroism of the Russian 
People,’’ illustrated with quotations from his book 
on the Russian Famine. He said that he had 
himself witnessed the touching resignation of the 
lower classes and the noble unselfishness of the 
gentry during the sad and trying winter of 1811-2, 
when he travelled through the famine-stricken 
districts in the service of Keuter’s Telegram Com- 
pany. Russian courage was recognised in the last 
centi.:y, when Frederick the Great was reported 
to have said that it was not enough to kill the 
troops of the Tsar, but that they had actually to 
be knocked down after they weredead. No higher 
compliment was ever paid to an enemy’s troops, 
though certainly Napoleon complained that the 
English were so stupid as not to know when they 
were beaten. At the beginning of this century 
Suvérov’s army underwent untold privations iu 
the passage of the Alps, until even their endur- 
ance gave way at last. Their general then ordered 
his grave to be dug, and lay down in it, saying he 
would be buried alive, and they must return 
without him. This appeal at once recalled them 
to theirduty. Mr.Hodgetts quoted instances from 
the history of the Crimean War and from Skobeleff’s 
campaigns in Asia and the Balkans. Turning to 
civil life, he alluded to the prevalent note of self- 

abnegation which is the most remarkable feature 
of Russian litera‘ure. Every Russian writer or 
thinker seems to be impressed with the idea that 
he has no right to enjoy himself, but that he ought 
to do all in his power to relieve the distress of his 

neighbours and inure himself to hardship. Cases 
occurred of young men of good birth hiring them- 
selves out as farm-labourers, living the rough life 

and sharing the coarse food of their fellow-work- 

men. They were not revolutionists, but were 

simply prompted by a sense of their own un- 

worthiness. ‘he peasantry merely regarded the 
famine as a visitation of Providence. ‘‘ Clearly 
we must have sinned deeply, and (iod must be 
grievously angry with us,” was all that they said, 
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The lecturer observed, in conclusion, that it was 
better to have people of such simple and noble 
heroism for your friends than for your enemies.— 
Dr. John Pollen moved a vote of thanks, giving 
his experiences with the Ktussian Army Manoeuvres. 
As to the mowik, his great consolation was the 
word aviés—ic., ** perhaps—don’t be afraid—God 
is not without mercy!’’—Mr. Delmar Morgan 
seconded, and complimented Miss Hodgetts, the 
sister of the lecturer, on her translations of Russian 
fairy tales.—In future the room of the Socicty at 
the Imperial Institute will be open on Wednesdays 
at 3 p.m. for members who wish to read Russian 
papers and books. On July 4, at 3 pm, Mr. 
H. C. Marval, commercial agent for the Appanage 
Department of the Rus-ian Court, will read an 
account of Prof. Mendeleieff's new work, with 
e-pecial reference to Russian coal and petroleum ; 
and on August 1 Mr. Delmar Morgan will read a 
paper on ‘ Russian Industrial Art,’’ showing also 
the advantages of the South Kensington Art 
Training School for Ru-sian students.—The Rus- 
sian ambaseador, M. de Staal, has recently joined 
the Society ; and the Duke and Duchess of Edin- 
burgh have consented to become patrons. 


FINE ART. 
ENGRAVINGS and DRAWINGS by OLD 


MASTERS. -Messrs. DEPREZ & GUTEKUNST have always on 
hand a selection of WORKS by the best Masters. Collections 
uvranwed, valued, and purchased. Prints and Drawings mounted 
vn framed, 18, Green Street, Charing Cross Road, WC, 


KARLY BRITISH SCILOOL.—SHEPHERD’S 
SPRING EXILIBITION includes works by Sir J. Reynolds, 
Gainsborough, Constable, Crome, Morland, Romney, Lawrence, 
Wilson, Stark Vineent, Hoppner, Turner, Muller, &¢.—SHEP- 
HERDS GALLERY, King Street, St. James's. 

THE LATS VICAT COLE, R.A.—A RECENT 
md important LANDSCAPE, “Harvest on the Banks of the 
Arun,” i IN VIEW at SHEPITERD'S GALLERY, 27, Kin 


reet, St. James's, Acimission by care 


Wadham College, Oxford: Its Foundation, 
Architecture, and History. With an 
Account of the Family of Wadham and 
their Seats in Somerset and Devon. By 
T. G. Jackson, A.1.A., sometime Fellow 
and now Honorary Fellow. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. ) 

Mr. Jackson has given us a very handsome 

book upon his college: artistic as might be 

expected, with beautiful illustrations, and 
print, paper, and binding of the best. 

Besides this, the writing, both in method 

and in style, is a model of what such a 

history ought to be. 

Wadham has an interest of its own, not 
of the same character as Merton and New, 
but in many ways to be compared with 
them. Its buildings are unique in Oxford, 
as being all built at one time, and showing 
in perfection all that Walter de Merton and 
William of Wykeham considerod requisite in 
a college. Tho chapel, built in 1612, is the 
best kaown specimen of perpendicular work 
of that date, and has beon so sore a 
puzzle to many antiquaries that some have 
not scrupled to set it down as part of the 
remains of the old Augustine Priory, on the 
site of which the college was built. The 
hall is among the handsomest in Oxford ; 
and the plan of the buildings is so complete 
in every way that no other could give a 
stranger a better idea of the typo of a 
mediaeval college. The founders, Nicholas 
and Dorothy Wadham, were also interesting 
personages. Nicholas was born in 1532 of 
a good west country family, and was edu- 
cated at Oxford probably during the last 
years of Edward VI. He must have re- 


membered something of Henry VIII., but 
forty-five years of his life were spent under 
We are told that on 


Queen Elizabeth, 








leaving Oxford he went for a short time to 
Court, where he made acquaintance with 
Dorothy Petre his future wife, whose father, 
Sir W. Petre, was a Privy Councillor under 
Henry VIII, Edward VI., Mary, and 
Elizabeth. Directly after their marriage in 
1555 they settled down in their country seat 
at Merifield in Somerset, where they were 
noted for their princely hospitality; but in 
spite of this Nicholas managed to save so 
much money that he was able to build and 
found his college out of his personal 
property, leaving all the family estates to 
his sister’s children, for he had no children of 
his own. 

The tradition that Nicholas Wadham first 
thought of building a college at Venice for 
English scholars of the old religion shows 
that he was one of those whose opinions 
were still in a state of flux. Though he 
could not make up his mind to desert the 
faith of his fathers, it is clear that he did 
not look upon the Reformed Church as an 
heretical body, inasmuch as he was the 
intimate friend of such men as Sir Amyas 
Poulett and James Montague, Bishop of 
Bath and Wells. 

It is on record that Dorothy was presented 
as a recusant late in life, and she may have 
encouraged her husband in his liking for 
the old religion ; but she must have learned 
in her father’s house to take very easily all 
the changes of religion which had happened 
in her life, and at last she became fully 
reconciled to the Reformed Church. 
Whether the Gunpowder Plot, as has been 
suggested, had anything to do with this 
change of feeling seems rather doubtful, 
for apparently Dorothy was a recusant in 
1613, eight years after the plot. 

Dorothy was a woman of strong will, and 
had not for nothing watched Elizabeth’s 
long reign. Although she was seventy- 
five years old when her husband died, 
she courageously determined at once to 
carry out his wishes. Within a month 
of his funeral we find her writing to 
the Lord ‘Treasurer Salisbury for his 
patronage ; and even before she obtained 
her trust deed from the Court of Chancery 
she applied to the city of Oxford for the 
purchase of the site of Austinfriars. By 
April, 1610, she had begun the building, 
which was completed and opened in July, 
1813, within four years of her husband’s 
death. Dorothy kept in her own hands for 
her lifetime the appointment of the War- 
den, Fellows, and Scholars, and jealously 
guarded her prerogative, calling the Warden 
to order in 1615 for having admitted a pro- 
bationer to his full fellowship without having 
previously asked her consent. She died in 
1618, and the College spent £199 upon her 
funeral. 

The College possesses the whole of the 
building accounts, which have the greatest 
possible interest for economists and art- 
craftsmen. It is clear that there was no 
regular architect employed, although pro- 
fessional architects came into being about 
this time. The person who planned the 
whole work and directed the workmen in 
detail was William Arnold, the chief mason, 
who no doubt himself worked at times with 
his own hands. The labour was partly 
piece work, partly day work, but all the 





more important parts were piece work, the 
Hall and Ante-Chapel windows being done 
by W. Arnold, the Chapel windows by John 
Spicer, the screens in Chapel and Hall by 
John Bolton, a joiner, and the statues 
by John Blackshaw, carver and mason. 
The whole work was overlooked by Mr. 
John Arnold, a Somersetshire gentleman, 
the steward and intimate friend of Nicholas 
Wadham, and afterwards of Dorothy, and 
also one of the trustees for the incorporation 
of the College. Mr. Jackson shows that the 
old tradition of Thomas Holt being the 
architect of Wadham, of the Schools, and 
of the large quadrangle of Merton, is not 
to be trusted ; but he makes no suggestion 
to explain the great similarity between the 
three quadrangles with their fronts of the 
four orders of Greek architecture. The build- 
ing at Merton began in the same year as 
Wadham, but was interrupted for eighteen 
months by a scarcity of workmen. The 
building of the Schools did not begin until 
Wadham was completed. Might it not be, 
then, that the fronts at Merton and the 
Schools were copied from that of Wadham ? 

The Chapel was consecrated to the memory 
of St. Nicholas by Dr. John Bridges, Bishop 
of Oxford, and a grand feast was afterwards 
given in the Hall, at which the expense of 
“the Diet” alone came to £83 15s., about 
£400 in modern money. Nicholas Wadham 
has the credit of having anticipated modern 
reformers in intending that the Warden and 
Fellows should not be tied to any profession, 
whether Divinity, Law, or Physick, and that 
the fellowships should only be tenable for 
a certain number of years; but, in the 
Statutes made by his widow, the Warden 
was bound to take the degree of D.D. 
within a year from his election, a condition 
which was abolished in 1878, and so 
Nicholas’s original intention was restored. 
The rest of the Statutes are almost exactly 
the same as those of Wykeham. 

The College prospered up to the time of 
the Civil War, being chiefly recruited from 
the best families of the West of England ; 
but it reached its climax under the celebrated 
Warden Wilkins, who was appointed by 
the Parliamentary visitors in 1648. He was 
the first married Warden, having in 1651 
obtained permission to marry from the 
Parliamentary visitors. He took for his 
wife Robina, widow of Dr. French, Canon 
of Christ Church, and a sister of Oliver 
Cromwell. Notwithstanding his political 
principles, he was a friend of John Evelyn, 
and chaplain to the Count Palatine of the 
Rhine; and by his reputation for scientific 
studies he gathered round him a large circle 
of friends who cared more for science than 
politics. They laid the foundation of the 

Xoyal Society, some of the earliest meetings 
of its Oxford branch being held at the 
Lodgings of Warden Wilkins. Many cele- 
brated men were members of the College 
about this time, of whom, perhaps, the best 
known in history are Admiral Blake and Sir 
Christopher Wren. ‘To the former of these 


Wadham has not since produced a rival ; 
but the present Art Fellow has already, in 
his own University at least, acquired a 
reputation which may suggest a comparison 
with that of the great architect of the seven- 
teenth century. The present book is worthy 
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of him; all Wadham men would wish to 
possess a copy, but it appeals to a much 
wider circle of readers—to all who love 
history and art. 

H. H. Mincury. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THE annual soiree of the Royal Academy 
will be held this year, not on a Wednesday, 
but on Tuesday, June 27. 


THERE will be opened next week, at the | 


Fine Art Society’s, in New Bond-street, a col- 
lection of drawings of Egypt and Venice, by 
Mr, A. N. Roussoff. 


THE annual meeting of the Hellenic Society 
will take place at 22, Albemarle-street, on 
Monday next, June 19, at 5 p.m. Prof. Jebb, 
president, in the chair. 


DvuRINnG the three last days of next week, 
Messrs. Sotheby will be engaged in selling the 
fine collection of engraved portraits, formed by 
the late Fountaine Walker, of Ness Castle, 
Inverness. They include an almost complete 
series of the work of Faithorne, in beautiful 
states; and also good examples of Delaram, 
Elstracke, Hollar, Van de Passe, James Smith, 
R. White, &c. 

THE curators of the University Galleries at 
Oxford have arranged a temporary exhibition 
of the engraved work of Albert Diirer, 
containing the whole series of his prints from 
metal plates, with the exception of two or 
three which are unique or of the greatest 
rarity. The exhibition also includes some 
drawings by Diirer, as well as a selection 
of his woodcuts, and a few engravings by 
other masters which illustrate his work on 
metal. Some of the best examples have been 
lent by Prof. Odling. Though the collection 
comprises many fine impressions, its principal 
interest consists in the chronological arrange- 
ment of the prints, which have been placed as 
nearly as possible in the order of their 
execution, as determined by the Rev. C. H. 
Middleton-Wake, in his catalogue recently 
printed at Cambridge. The task of arrange- 
ment has, we believe, been done by the 
president of Trinity and Mr. T. W. Jackson. 


THE Bibliothtque Nationale has recently 
acquired a cameo, of large size and of the finest 
workmanship, showing a duel on horseback 
between a Sassanid king and a Roman emperor. 
M. Babelcn, the keeper of the department of 
coins, recognises in the subject a traditional 
representation of the capture of Valerian on the 
field of battle by Sapor I. (A.p. 250). 


THE STAGE. 
THE company of the ThéAtre Frangais, playing, 
of course, in no new pieces, but in two specimens 
from their oldest repertory, appeared on Monday 
night at Drury Lane, and were received with 
great enthusiasm by a brilliant house. What 
was new, or almost new—since it is a right 
reserved for the greatest occasions—was the 
institution of the “Céremonie,” in which 
the doyen of the theatre, M. Got—one of the 
few actors yet living and on the stage who 
appeared befo 


of graceful commendation the 


sociétaires and pensionnaires of “the house of | 
Moliére.” M. Claretie—in whom all the world | 


recognised a graceful and somewhat conserva- 


tive novelist, and a ready and accomplished | but, beyond that, the music bears but little 


journalist, before he became director of the 


s 


defined as “Salut & Londres,” and these were 


Comédie Frangiise—had written a set of verses 'it was not entirely prejudice which led the 





enunciated by Mlle. Reichenberg as admir- 
ably as one could wish. The programme of 
the nightly performances of the Comédie is 
crammed so full of variety that it is difficult to 
follow in any detail that which is done; but in 
modern comedy (as that word is used in France) 
little is likely to be more interesting than the 
“Denise” of the younger Dumas, while there 
will reasonably be a curiosity to see “ La Reine 
Juana” of M. Parodi. The activity of the great 
French company during its stay in London is 
practically unbounded. 


Tue performances in Italian of Eleanora 
Duse—who, we are glad to know, won a great 
reputation in Italy before ever she excited the 
enthusiasm of the Americans—have been found 
acceptable at the Lyric Theatre, and have been 
singularly varied. “ Frou-frou” alternates with 
“1a Dame aux Camélias” ; “ Fedora” holds its 
own one evening, and on another yields to the 
*‘Doll’s House”—-in which Signorina Duse presents 
a heroine so wholly irresponsible and girlish that 
no one troubles himself about the problems 
which the good Ibsenite considera sulved once 
for all by that daring and entertaining and 
absolutely inconsequent play. Early this week 
the actress was to have passed from fantastic 
comedy to the heights of Shakspere; but illness 
overtook Signorina Duse, aud up to the moment 
of our writing has, we are sorry to say, inter- 
fered with her promised performance of “ Cleo 
patra.” 

Harbty an old man, Edwin Booth—who more 
than once was seen in England with respect and 
satisfaction—has now ceased to be. He died, 
very lately, in New York, in the rooms of the 
Players’ Club, which he had been instrumental 
in founding. Unless any single performer of the 
Daly company—soon to be again with us—can 
lay claim to the distinction, Edwin Booth must 
be pronounced to have been the first of American 
actors. It may be that he was a little old- 
fashioned ; but he was eminently sound. It 
may be that he was occasionally, or even 
frequently, dry: bat he was invariably in- 
telligent, sometimes highly intellectual. Lis 
presence on the stage, in performances which 
there was never any effort to render eensa- 
tional, was an immense help to the younger 
men of his profession, who saw in Edwin 
Booth—at all events in tragedy—one of the Jast 
exponents of the legitimate drama interpreted 
in time-honoured methods. Dignified in Lytton’s 
“ Richeliev,” highly effective in “The Fool’s 
Revenge ” (nearly a generation after it had first 
been intrepreted by Samuel Phelps), Edwin 
Booth was impre:sive and convincing, at once 
majestic and pathetic, in “Lear.” His depar- 
ture from the stage of life would seem to have 
been somewhat premature. But his health was 
thoroughly broken ; and though, as said at the 
outset, he was scarcely really old, it is greatly 
to be doubted whether he could ever again have 
afforded the satisfaction which admirers had 
accustomed themselves to expect. 





e before London audiences during the | in i872, it met with little favour. 
earlier visit of the Comédie, two-and-twenty | poser was said to be Wagnerian in tendency, and 
years A aapnse to the house with gestures | 

assembled | not now interfere with its success, for in ‘‘ Car- 


MUSIC. 

BIZET’S “DJAMILEH” AT COVENT 
GARDEN. 

WHEN this one-act opera was produced at Paris 


The com- 
condemned accordingly. That tendency would 


men” Bizet showed that he had something to 
say on his own account. The slave girl, 
Djamileh, is represented, it is true, by a theme ; 


trace of the influence of Wagner. And yet 


work ; the rhythmical variety and the harmonic 
colouring were comparatively new. The in- 
fluence of Berlioz is clearly perceptible; the 
reaction in favour of the great French com- 
poser had then only just started, otherwise 
Bizet’s opera would have stood a better chancr, 
Though not a work of genius, ‘‘ Djamileh” 
was the work of a genius, and of one who was 
developing, if not maturing, his powers of 
thought and expression. And then again, 
Bizet was attempting that almost impossible 
of tasks : to write a successful opera to an un- 
satisfactory libretto. The latter has no action, 
and but little interest. Haroun, the Eastern 
voluptuary, who, with each revolving 
moon, purchases a new female slave, is so cold 
and selfish, that one can scarcely rejoice with 
him at the end, when the passion of love breaks 
out, and he tells Djamileh that she shall be 
his true love for evermore. Djamileh berself 
inspires a certain amount of interest and sym- 
pathy; but these feelings never become stronger, 
more intense, Still, under proper conditions, 
the opera would be more attractive than was 
the case at Covent Garden. Not only is it out 
of place in so large a theatre, but the substitu- 
tion of musical for spoken dialogue seems a 
decided mistake. The opera, too, was not 
well cast. Mile. Gherlsen was ill-suited to the 
rile of Djamileh, M. M. Bonnard and 
Coutellier, as Haroun and his steward 
Splendiano, were not all that could be desired, 
yet were satisfactory. The dancing of Mlle. 
Riganti as the Almée was excellent; but the 
public, ill-disposed towards the piece, did not 
render justice even to this lady, or to some of 
the musical beauties of the work, enhanced 
by delicate instrumentation. Whatever may 
be said against the work as an opera, the 
score contains inuch to interest musicians, 
The overture is neat and lively, though 
not in any way remarkable. The opening 
chorus with its ‘‘ bouche fermée”’ effects is 
quaint, but was not heard properly at Covent 
Garden. The ‘‘Djamileh”’ theme, given out 
by the orchestra when the maiden first crosses 
the stage, has considerable charm. In the 
‘supper ”’ trio the orchestra is busily employed, 
and to good purpose. There isa long passage 
in F minor fur Djamileh, which foreshadows 
the dramatic “‘ card” song in the third act of 
‘“*Carmen.”” The ‘‘ Ghazel” sung by Djamileh 
is one of the most original numbers. The 
melody is rich with iocal colour and rhythm, 
and the accompaniment is as effective as it is 
clever. This ‘‘Ghazel” is sure to find its way 
to the concert room, The ‘‘ Almée”’ dance is 
another interesting number, and here again 
Eastern colour is prominent. There is passion 
in the closing duet; but the music is unequal, 
and the coda commonplace. 
J. 8. SuEDLOCK. 





MUSIC NOTES, 

SENoR SARASATE gave his second concert 
on Saturday afternoon, June 10, and intro- 
duced, for the first time, a Suite for piano 
and violin by Goldmark (Op. 43). ‘The music 
is clever, but artificial, and—with exception 
of the Andante, the best of the four move- 
ments—too long. Saint-Sacns’ refined Sonata 
for piano and violin was admirably interpreted 
by Mme. Berthe Marx and the concert-giver. 
The lady was also heard in two piano solos; 
her reading of Chopin’s poetical Fantaisie 
(Op. 49) was rather cold, but she played a 
showy and difficult Etude by Saint-Saéns in 
a brilliant manner. Mme. Berthe Marx is an 
admirable accompanist, but as a solo player 
much depends upon her choice of piece. 
Senor Sarasate gave a most finished rendering 
of Saint-Sacéns’ ‘‘ Concertstiick ” (Op. 20), and 
of his own Sérénade, 





Parisian public to look coldly upon the little 
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Sicnor Bvonamicr gave a pianoforte recital 
at Princes’ Hall on Tuesday. This Italian 
artist is a gifted player: he has a delicate 
touch, and an exceptionally fine technique. 
His reading of Beethoven’s Sonata (Op. 53). 
was interesting, though too much @ 
Vitalienne. Signor Buonamici was heard to 
advantage in some of Chopin's Etudes, and 
he played in masterly style pieces by Raff, 
and by his teacher and friend, Liszt. 


Mr. GEorGeE GrossMirH made his first ap- 


pearance in London, since his return from | 
America, at St. James’s Hall on Monday | 


afternoon, and his friends and many admirers 
gathered together in large numbers. His 
visits to the metropolis are few and far between, 
but whenever he comes he is welcome. His 
new Musical Reminiscence, ‘‘ How I discovered 
America,’ proved entertaining, and bis descrip- 
tion and imitation of Paderewski was exceedingly 
clever. Mr. Grossmith also gave some of his 
old favourite pieces. 


Last year, Mr. J. 8S. Shedlock was fortunate 
enough to find in the Royal Library at Berlin 
a copy of Cramer's well-known tudes pour le 
Pianoforte, which had formerly belonged to 
Anton Schindler, the friend and biographer of 
Beethoven, containing comments in the hand- 
writing of Schindler, to some of which 
Beethoven’s nameisappended. Now Schindler, 
in his Life, says that Beethoven used to call 
Cramer’s Ltudes *‘ the chief tasis cf all genuine 
playing’; and, further, that Beethoven once 
prepared for his own nephew's use twenty of 
Cramer’s numbers, specially marked to indicate 
‘the manifold means of cxpression by 
accentuation of different kinds.’”’ Though it 
happens that, in this copy of Cramer, 
Beethoven’s name is appended to the comments 
on twenty-one (and not twenty) numbers, there 
can be no doubt that Mr. Shedlock is fully 
justified in regarding them as _ having 
Beethoven’s authority almost at first-hand. 
Students of music, therefore, owe him thanks 
for having republished the éudes in question 
(Augener), carefully preserving ail of 
Beethoven's accents, marks, and notes, together 
with an explanatory preface, and a translation 
of all the German passages. As he points out, 
the important matter is that we are here put in 
possession of Beethoven’s views as to the true 
interpretation of a pianoforte score: that it is 
the duty of the player to discover tke spirit 
underlying the letter, and to bring out, by 
means of proper accentuation, the rhythm or 
grouping of notes according to their real 
importance in a musical phrase or period. In 
short, Beethoven’s principle was to regard the 
written notes merely as an index to the 
composer’s thoughts and feelings. 
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A fully Descriptive Catalogue gratis and post free. | “JUS "may have Parts V. and VIL, “NEGATIVE and POS! 
London : Jamns) ay errs, Agent for the . 7 Society, TIVE BE SEF ICENCE, price 5s. 
. Bloomsbury Street, W.C | 





Shortly will be published by the Cumberland and w ectmnortand Ant | 


quarian and Archaeological Seciety, price 10s. 6d, to Subscribers. N EMORANDA MNEMONICA: a Help 
r ”? 
™ ([ESTAMENTA KARLEOLENSIA. U to the Remembrance of Numbers, Histerteal Events, and Sub- 
The interesting Series of Wills contained in the Pre- | jects generally. By JAMES COPNER, M A., Vicarof Elstow. Crown 
Reformation Register of the ee Gee 150 in number— | 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

ranging in date from 1350 to 13 “A book well worth reading.”"—Educaticnal Times. 

They will be Edited hy C i ANCELLOR FERGUSON, F.S.A. 

| Subscribers’ Names to be sent to T. Witsox, Highgate, Kendal, or THE KING and the KINGDOM: a 

Sate ~y Ss eae ee Cees from whom Prospectuses L _ Study of the Four Gospels. Three Series. Each complete in 

: —— — —__—— itectt. Medium 8vo, cloth, each 3s. 64. 
Just ready, post 8vo, 300 pages, 6s. “There is throughout the work a boldness and freshness which 


Just published. 








| 

| IBLIA INNOCENTIUM, being a charms the reader.”—Evening News. - 
Story of God's Chosen People before the Cc Coming of Christ upon THE NATURAL RIGHT to FREEDO ‘ 

wl Earth, written for the Use of Children by J MACcKAIL. By M D. O'BRIEN. Demy 8vo, pp. 390, sewed, 3s. 6d. 


Reeves & Turver, 196, hee London. _ = 


“The cry of a passionate man of deep feeling, who believes that the 


f mod ie it b fi f individual 
| MESSRS. J. ©. DRUMMOND & CO., | squstjoliotent sooty sdestroying the noblest forms of mdividun 
ART REPRODUCERS, | The book contains many wholesome truths, expressed in vigorous 


- | and straightforward language, well worthy of being pondered by the 
4, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W-C., | grown youth of both sexes "—Literary World. 
| Are the oe representatives in Great Britain’ of 
HE HANEST TAENGL, of Munich, 
the well-known artiet in PHOTOGRAVURE. There is a steadily 
increasing demand for reproductions by this justly celebrated process 
for large plates and editions de luxe. For ordinary Book Illustrations. 
Catalogues, Advertisements, &c., Messrs. DRUMMOND & CO. have 
the latest and most improved processes. Specimens on view Prices 


on application. 
} Archwology in the University of Cambridge. 


b] 
J. C. DRUMMOND & co. Ss “Dr. Waldstein has had the good fortune to bring to light at least 
Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process | | two pieces of sculpture of exceptional beauty. He publishes photo- 


graphs of the head of a goddess whom he identifies as Hera, and the 
For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Book Illustrations, | Casoel a wanton, bone of uiiaa donee spe falateention.... We shall, 


Original MSS., Designs, Lace, Manufactures, Photographs, | therefore, with much interest, await the further publications that are 
Machinery, Vie 1 8, Ar_istic Advertisements, Catalogues, éc.,d:c. | promised to us."—Guardion. 


at a moderate cost. 
Specimens and price list on application. WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden ; and 20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


THE LATEST DISCOV ERIES IN GREECE.—Part L., with 
7 Plates, 4to, sewed, 12s. 


4 XCAVATIONS of the AMERICAN 
4 SCHOOL of ATHENS at the HEBAION of ARGOS. To be 
complete din about 4 Parts. By C. ALDSTEIN, Director of the 
American School of Classical Studies, po and Reader in Classical 
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EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE. 


COMPLETION OF THE LARGE-TYPE 
VARIORUM TEACHER'S BIBLP., 
In the press (to be ready very shortly), 


The Queen's Printers’ New Large-Type 
VARIORUM AIDS TO 
BIBLE STUDENTS. 


Specially prepared for issue with the well-known 
and widely appreciated Large-Type Variorum 
Reference Bible (with Apocrypha). 


“THE NEW VARIORUM AIDS,” while having for their 
basis the original ‘‘ Queen’s Printers’ London Aids to Bible 
Students,” the sale of which has exceeded one million copies, 
have been rewritten, thoroughly revised, and enlarged. 

Amongst the most notable of the new matter may be 
mentioned *‘ The Bible: its Interpretation and Inspiration,’’ 
by the Rev. H. B. Swete, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity, 
Cambridge. 

The late Arcnsisuor ovr Canrensuny (Dr. Tait), in 
acknowledging a copy of ‘‘The Variorum Bible,” wrote :— 
“TI have observed how much care has been taken—how 
eminent are the gentlemen employed in editing.” 

The same policy has been pursued by the publishers in the 
compilation of the ‘‘ Aids”’ about to be published. 


THE NEW LARGE-TYPE VARIORUM AID3 to BIBLE 
STUDENTS will be issued in the following styles, printed 
upon thin white and the finest India paper. 

Bound with “‘ The Large-Type Variorum Reference Bible.” 
Prices from 15s. 64. 

With the “Large-Type Variorum Reference Bible and 
Variorum Apocrypha.”’ Prices from 20s. 6d. 

Also in a separate Volume, printed on white papers only. 
Prices from 5s. 

Retail of all booksellers. 

Prospectuses, descriptive of Bible and Aids, showing 
specimen pages, &c., pest free upon spplication to the 
publishers, 

EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE (Her Majesty’s Printers), 
London : Great New Street, E.C.; and at Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Melbourne, Sydney, and New York. 





MUDIE’s 
SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOKS. 
TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at 
Houses of Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum. 


CUUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 


N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription, and 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, second-hand at 
greatly Reduced Prices. 
LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY 
10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
Is in daily communication with this Library. 


MUDIE’S § SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 





([URTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
QFSUALSTIES for INVALIDS. 








HENRY JAMES’S NEW VOLUME. 


ESSAYS IN LONDON 


AM DD 2LsSsEw EER F. 
AMONG THE CONTENTS ARE— 
THE BROTHERS DE GONCOURT. 
BROWNING IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
HENRIK IBSEN. 
MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. a 
&e., &e. ; 






























































LONDON. 

JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
FRANCES ANNE KEMBLE. 
GUSTAVE FLAUBERT. 
PIERRE LOTI. ; 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD, McILVAINE & CO., 45, ALBEMARLE STRE BT, Lonpon. 


NORWICH UNION FIRE OFFICE. 


ESTABLISHED 1797. 


HEAD OFFICE: “SURREY. STREET, NORWICH. 


London Offices: 50, Fleet Street, E.C.; 10, King William Street, E.C. ; 
195, Piccadilly, W. ; and 1, Victoria Street, 5.W. 


Presipenr—HENRY STANIFORTH PATTESON, Esa. 
Amount Insured E3B00,000, 000 
Losses Paid £9,750,000 


LOWEST RATES OF PREMIUM. 
LOSSES FROM LIGHTNING OR GAS COVERED. 
PROMPT AND LIBERAL Corse OF LOSSES. 


Prospectuses and every information can be obtained at the Chief Offices, Branches, 


and Agencies. 
APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 


All the Profits are divided among the Assured 


NATIONAL 
ut PP PROV| D ENT PROFITS —_. DECLARED 
INSTITUTIO N. 


INVESTED FUNDS, £4,700,000. 
PAID IN CLAIMS, £8,800,000. 
Assurance «a 


Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued combining Life 
Minimum Cost with provision for Old Age. 


48, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C 


INI TING AND PUBLISIL YRARD § AND P 
7 > ) { I ’ e 438 "”? 
N EWS E Al ERS, M AG AZINE, BOOKS, | { PIANOFORTE AND HARP MAKERS 
&c.—K ING, SELL & R AILTON, Limited, high-class P’ rinters by Roy aul ¥ arrant 
and Publishers, 12. , Goug th Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Stree t, ELC. 
prepared to undertake. the Printing and Publishing of "first-class 8s Her Majesty the QUEEN ond the PRIN E and PRINCESS of 
Newspapers, Magazines, Books, Catalogues, Pamphlets, Prospectuses, VAL 
Articles of Association, Minutes of Evidence, &e, in the best yle. “The Insti mu... oF the Refined. 
Their offices are fitted with the latest improvements in Rotary and The New Models may be HIRED, or may he 
other Machinery, the most modern English and Foreign Type, 2 und they Purchas re on the Three I ars System. 
employ none but firs t-cli iss workmen, Facilities upon the premises s. 
for Editorial Offices, free Advertising and Publishing Departme nts 8, GREAT MARLBOR‘* UG i SIRE, REGENT STREET, 
conducted. Telephone w759, Telegraph, “ Africanism, London, LONDON 


__ To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 

> pamannd & CU.’S Al SAUCE, 
GOuPs, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
Potten MEATS, — YORK and GAME 


PIES. Also, 


[{SSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 


BLREK BECK BAN kK, 
Gouthamoten Buildings, < thancery Lane, Londor 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST : allowed on DEPOSIT 
repavable on demand, 
TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100, 
STOCKS, SH ARES, aud ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums 
deposit, and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 


~ CAUTION—BEWARE | of ~ IMITATIONS. 















241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; and 48, Queen Victoria St., E.C° 





E ADDRE 
, LITTLE. STANHOPE STREET The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free 
MAYFAIR, W. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & COS NEW BOOKS. 


COMPLETION OF THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. 


THE WORKS of WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited by W. ALDIS WRIGHT, M.A., LL.D. 
In vols. Svo, 10s. 6d. each. 
Vol. IX. Containing Pericles, Poems, Sonnets, &c. 

71/MNkS,—“ No more competent editor could be found than Mr. Aldis Wright, and there is 
no edition of Shakespeare in which his ripe echolarship could be more profitably exercised.”’ 

ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.—* An abso‘ute necessity to every earnest student of 
Shakespeare's text.”’ 

DAILY CHRONIOLE.—“ Were it for nothing else than its wonderful display of what has 
been done by successive workers since the appearance of Rowe’s edition in 1709, this version of 
thakespeare by the Cambridge editor would be a unique and valuable possession.” 

SPEAK ER.—* An admirable student’s > containing all that is necessary to the in- 
telligent understanding of the text of the peet. 

PALL MALL @AZETTE.—* The best edition of Shakespeare in existence.” 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 


A STUDY of the WORKS of ALFRED, LORD) 


TENNYSON. Poet Laureate. By EDWARD CAMPBELL TAINSH. New Editi: n. 
completed and largely rewritten. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW BOOK BY RUDYARD KIPLING. 


MANY INVENTIONS. 


By RUDYARD KIPLING. 
Crown §vo, 6s. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—* The cowpletest book that Mr. Kipling bas yet given us io | 
workmanship, the weightiest and most humane in breadth of view......it can only be regarded | 
as a fresh landmark in the progression of his genius.” 

THE GLOLE.—* ‘Many Inventions’ is well worth reading tbrough..,....The immense 
cleverness of the whole is undeniable. Mr. Kipling can turn out admirable specimens of the 
short 1tory—narrative instinct with vitality, and worth whole hetacombs of three-volume 


trivialities and inanities.’’ 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


PLAIN TALES from the HILLS. Third Edition. 


THE LIGHDthat FAILED. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
LIFE’S HANDICAP: being Stories of Mine Own People. 


Crown Svo, 6s. 


GRISLY GRISELL; or, the Laidly Lady of 
pe apy -— of the Wars of the Roses. By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 2 vo's, 


MACMILLAN’S THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES.—NEW VOLU ME. 


TIM. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


PUNCHL—* A delightful ztory.”’ 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—"*Tim’ is a really striking book.” 


BIOGRAPHIES of EMINENT PERSONS. 


Pree from the 7 Vol. I. 1870-1875; Vol. IT. 1876-1881; Vol. LIL. 1882-1886 ; 
Vol. LV. 1886-1890. Crown 8vo, 33, 6d, each. 


ANNUAL SUMMARIES. Reprinted from the 


Vol. I. 1851-1875. Crown 8vo, 33. 6d. [ Vol. LL, she 
EW AND ENLARGED EDITION 


HISTORY of FEDERAL GOVERNMENT in 


GREECE and ITALY. With a general Introduction. By E. A. FREEMAN, D.C.L., 
1.L.D, late Regius Professor of Modern History, Oxford. New Edition. Edited by 
J. B. BU RY, M. A., Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. Extra crown 8vo, 123. 6d. 


FIRST VOLUME OF THE NEW EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED. 


The AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH. By James 


BRYCE, M.P., D.C L., late rs Professor of Civil Lawin the University of Oxford. 
2 vols., extra crown vo. Vol. » 123 6d. 
*1MES.—“ Mr. Bryce’s volumes OWS to a very small and rare class. They challenge, 
and they merit, the most careful examination......For a long time t> come, we are confident, 
this will be the classical work upon a subject the interest in which cannot diminish ” 


WILLIAM GEORGE WARD and the CATHOLIC 


REVIVAL. By WILFRID WARD. 8vo, 14s, 
SPECTATOR. —* One of the most effective pieces of pictorial biography and exposition of 
a bre at mo veme nt which it has ever fallen to the lot of the present writer to read.” 

TIONAL OBSERVER.—*To all who take any interest in the Listory of religious 
thught dwing the last fifty years, these pages afford most valuable material for reflection... . 
‘Ihe various stages of protracted controversies are here brought into true perspective, and are 
to carefully and intelligently reviewed as to supply the grea‘est aid towards grasping the 


whole intell<ctual situation.” 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
WILLIAM GEORGE WARD and the OXFORD MOVE. 
MENT. With ae New Edition. With Additions. Svo, 14+. 
y REV. PROFESSOR SWETE 


THE AKHMIM FRAGMENT of the APOCRY- 


PHAL GOSPEL of ST. PETER. With an Introduction, Notes. and Indices. By H. B 
SWETE, DD, Litt.D. (Dublin), Regius Professor of Divinity, C ‘ambridge. Svo, 5s. net 


HOW the CODEX was FOUND: a Narrative of 


Two Visits fo Sinai From Mrs. Lewis’s Journals, 1892-1893. Py MARGARET 
DUNLOP GIBSON. Crown Svo, with 2 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. net 
/ Journals of the two visits aaae 6 vl 1803, the little volume conta an , f 
vad MS. of the Suvi rospels at the Conwent of St. Catheri ines, Mount 
ption of Sinai from P (regorindos, and 4 8 from * Journal 


sudo t 
the newly fo 
Sinai, « recent Greek dese 


Silvia af Aquitaine in the Jourth cen 


NEW BOOK BY MR. F. W. H. MYERS. 


SCIENCE and a FUTURE LIFE ; and other 


Essays. By F. W. H. MYERS, M.A. Globe 8vo, 5s. 
NATURAL SELECTION and SPIRITUAL 


FREEDOM. By JOSEPH JOHN MURPHY, Author of “Habit and Intelligence” 
and “ The Scientific Basis of Faith.” Globe Svo, 5s. 


SECOND EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVI3ED. 


A SHORT ACCOUNT of the HISTORY of 


MATHEMATICS. By WALTER W. ROUSE BALL, Fellow and Assistant Tator of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 10s. net. . 
YFORD MAGAZINE —* This is a most interesting book, not only for those who are 
mathematician, but for the much larger circle of those who care to trace the course of general 
| scientific progress.’’ 
ACADEMY.—* Students of mathematics have reason to be grateful for the vast amount of 
information which has been condensed into this short account.”’ 


‘EXERCISES in EUCLID GRADUATED and 


SYSTEMATISED. By WILLIAM WEEKS, Lecturer in Chemistry at St. Luke’s 
Training College, Exeter. 18mo, 2s. 

EDUCATIONAL NEWS.—* The book seems to be well fitted to transfurm our ordinary 
Ceductive into a practically inductive system of Geometry, and forms a valuable supplement to 
| Euclid’s Elements,” 

GUARDIAN.—" The problems are grouped in sets with considerable shill, each set bearing 
upon, and serving to impress upon the memory, some fundamental fact or principle which is 
| stated in large type.” 


ENUNCIATIONS in ARITHMETIC, ALGEBRA, 


EUCLID, and TRIGONOMETRY. With a few Sreagies and Notes by P. rm 
THOMAS, B.A., late of King’s College, Cambridge, Assistant Master at Sedbergh School. 


Globe Syo, 2s. 
NEW BOOK BY MR. WYNTER BLYTH. 


LECTURES on SANITARY LAW. By A. Wynter 


BLYTH, M.R.C.8., L.S.A, Fell. Chem. Soc., Fell. Inst. Chem, Barrister-at-Law, 
Medical ‘Officer of Health and Public Analyst for St. Marylebone, &c., Professor of 
Hygiene, College of State Medicine. Svo, 8s. 6d. net. 
71MES.—** A lucid and capable exposition of a great and growing subject.” 
SCOTSM.AN.—* Likely to be of the greatest value to the student of sanitary science. They 
are admirably arrangel and, treat of their subject in a clear, concise and business-like 


fashion.”’ 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


A MANUAL of PUBLIC HEALTH. 8vo, 17s. net. 


‘BRITISH FOREST TREES and their SYLVI- 


CULTURAL CHARACTERISTICS and TREATMENT. By JOHN NISBET, of the 
Indian Forest Service. Crown Svo, 6s. net. 


SECOND EDITION REVISED. 


LESSONS in ELEMENTARY BIOLOGY. By 
T. JEFFERY PARKER, D.Sc, F.R.S, Professor of Bixlogy ia the University of 
Otago, Dunedin, New Zealand.” With eighty-eight Illustrations. Second Edition, 
Revised, crown 8vo, 10s. 

ee LANCET.—“If this is “diligently studied the studenta carry away with them _ 

a good general knowledge of Z ology, but have been truly educated, have learned th 
aw AI. of accuracy in observation, an of precision in expressing what has been patiently 
and closely examined.’’ 

V.1TURE —* An extremely well written, well considered, and original class-bcok. * 

THE ATHENAEUM,—* An original and instructive little text-book... _.aceurate and well 
written ..... The author has shown that it is perfectly possible to illustrate the chief generaliss- 
tins of biology by the simplest organisms.” ‘ 

THE SVECTATOR.—* A well written and c: rtainly instructive text. book .. The book is 
well illustrated, and plenty of practical advice is given.’’ 


A SUPPLEMENT TO MR. GALTON’S BOOK ON “FINGER PRINTS.” 


THE DECIPHERMENT of BLURRED FINGER 
PRINTS. By FRANCIS GALTON, F.RS., 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


| Supp! mentary Chapter to Mr. Galtons “ Finger Prints.” 


SOME HINTS on LEARNING to DRAW. By 


G. W. C. HU [CHINSON, Art Master at Clifton College. With Illustrati-ns by bir 
George Reid. P.R.S.A., G. F. Watts, R.A., E. J. Poynter, R.A., and other artists. 
Super-rojal Sve, 8s. 6d. 


THE HISTORY of INDIA. By Sir Roper Leth- 


BRIDGE, K.C.I.E., M.A, sometime P:incipal of Krisnaghur en Bengal, and 
Fcilow and Exawiner of the Calcut-a Univ: ersity. With Maps. Crown § vo, 2s. 


ELEMENTARY CLASSIC8.—NEW VOLUME. 


HOMER.—ILIAD. Book VI. Edited, with Notes, 


Introduction, and Vocabulary, by WALTER LEAF, Litt.D., "ate Feilow of Trinity 


College, Cambrijge, and M.A. BAYFIELD, M.A., ‘Head Master of Christ Co llege, 
Brecon, 18m», ls. 6d. 
Mr, Bayfie d has adapted to the requirements of younger readers the Notes in Dr. Leaf’s wele 
knewn Edition of the * Iliad” in the Classical Library, 


NEW VOLUME OF THE CHEAPER REISSUE OF THE GOLDEN 


TREASURY 8ERIES. 
GOLDEN TREASURY PSALTER. Student's 


Edition. THE GOLDEN TREASURY PS3SALTER. Being an Edition with Briefer 
Notes «f the Pralws Chronologically arranged. By FOUR FRIENDS. Pott 8vo, 
2s. 6d, ret. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 
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